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The country on the east of the Jordan is still com- 
paratively unvisited by travelers, and its inhabitants 
are therefore all the more primitive in their manners. 
‘The Rev. William Ewing, a Scotch missionary at 
Tiberias, has been much in,that region; and his 
article on Arabian Hospitality, as given in these 
pages, contains fresh illustrations of the customs of 
tlfe people there, 


, 


“The secret of Christian living,” says one,“ is to 
sit still without being idle.” It is the blending of the 
service of Mary with that of Martha. Mere activity 
and restlessness, in the best of causes, has slight worth, 
unless it is the outflow of a spiritual life nourished 
by close fellowship with Christ. There have been 
ages in which the secret fellowship was thought 
enough, and there was no marked expression of it 
in action. Let us see to it that we do not make the 
opposite mistake of useless activity. 


A word may mislead, or a word may direct aright. 
One word mistranslated in our English Bible may be 
the cause of endless harm, and the correction of that 
translation may need repeated calls to its notice as 


a means of making clear an all-important truth of 
inspiration. A.Greek word that means “turn” is 
translated, in our English New Testament, “be con- 
verted ;” and, in consequence of this error, thousands 
and thousands have sat waiting in their sins to be 
converted, when they ought to have been on their 
feet turning square about in accordance with the 
specific command of God. In the Revised New Tes- 
tament the term “ be converted” is not to be found, 
the correct, word, “turn,” being always in its stead. 
Every preacher and every teacher has a duty to pro- 
claim the truth that the gospel message to every evil- 
doer, in or-out of the church, is “Turn ;” but it 
never is “ Be’eonverted.” 


The need of wisdom and sympathy in dealing with 
the, difficulties of the young is brought out in what 
we learn of the history of Charles Bradlaugh, the 
English seeularist, who died recently. When a boy, 
preparing for confirmation, he found it hard to recor 
cile some points in the Thirty-nine Articles with the 
statements of the New Testament. He stated his 
difficulty to the rector of his parish, who treated him, 
it is said, with most.un-Christian harshhess. Witha 
boy’s hasty logic, young Bradlaugh assumed that 
Christians had nothing to say for their faith, but 
could only scold. And once started on the down 
grade, he did not stop until he landed in secularism, 
—a form of atheism once very widespread among the 
laboring classes. Mr. George J. Holyoke, the founder 
of the Secularists, says that he became an unbeliever 
‘through the reception of similar treatment at the 
hands of a Nonconformist minister. Both were men 
of great abilities, and of nobleness of character in 
| some directions. When Mr. Bradlaugh was dying, 
_ prayers for his recovery were offered in many of the 











Parliament. Both wrought great harm to the cause 


| of Christ, and yet, so far as human judgment can go, 


| both might have been won for him by the wisdom of 


kindness. 


Our interest in the misfortunes of others is likely 
| to be measured by our personal esteem for those who 
|are newly in trouble, rather than by their needs, or 

by their personal relation to others, We read of a 
railroad accident. Quickly our eyes run over the 
list of killed or injured, and it is with a feeling of 
relief that we find no one of our dear ones named 
there. If, indeed, there be no name which we have 
heard before, no neighbor or prominent fellow-citizen, 
mentioned in that list, the accident seems a less im- 
| portant one than we feared. And if it be shown that 
no passengers were among the injured, but only em- 
| ployees of the railroad company, the whole thing is 
likely to pass out from our mind as a matter hardly 
|worth another thought. Yet why should we feel 
that our circle of affection or of acquaintance is alone 
| of importance tous? Why should we fail of being 
impressed by the thought that every one of those 
| killed or injured was’a center of interest and of 
| influence in a circle as important as that of which 
we are acenter? Why should we not see that the 
very fact that it is an employee of the company 
|who was stricken down increases the probability 
that a needy home was bereft of ifs support, and 
‘that stricken hearts had now the double burden of 














sorrow and of want? It is a selfish measure of mis- 
fortune that is gauged by its effect on ourselves and 
our dear ones. If we would but go outside of our- 
selves in our thinking, and would consider how other 
hearts are affected by the misfortune that attracts 
our attention, it would seem a very different matter 
tous. And if we would but think of those who are 
newly sorrowing as those who are dear to our Friend 
of friends, and who are commended to us as his repre- 
sentatives, we should find that our relation to them is 
closer than we had imagined. It is true that we can- 
not take the whole world into our hearts; but it is 
also true that we ought not to think and feel as if 
there were no world of importance outside of our 
personal circle of acquaintance. 





A CHEERFUL CHRISTIAN. 


The centenary of John Wesley’s death, which is’ 


just now here, has turned the attention of the Chris- 
tian world to perhaps the most notable personal 
influence the Protestant Church has enjoyed since 
the Reformation. What was the secret of the man’s 
power? The first suggestion which will occur to us 
is that it lay in his intense earnestness. He was a 
man—as Carlyle says of one of the early bishops of 


Germany—on whom a transcendent message laid its - 
‘hold in a transcendent way. Chalmers suggested this 


explanation when he defined Methodism as “ Chris- 
tianity in earnest.” But the explanation is not quite 
adequate. Men who are in earnest quite as much as 
John Wesley are not rare in the history of the 
Church; and yet men of his reach of influence are 
rare indeed. Combined with his earnestness there 
were other qualities, such as his English practicalness, 
his common sense, and his capacity for restless ac- 
tivity, which went to make up the founder of Method- 
ism. And above all these, as a spiritual force which 
molded his whole career, we may put his Christian 
cheerfulness. : 

In the divine preparation for his work there were 
many influences which seemed intended to evoke this 
sunshiny quality. His first training in the Epworth 
rectory, where Anglican piety of the Bishop Ken 
type, with its delight in things delightful blended 
with gravity in graver matters, laid the foundation. 
His trial of asceticism at Oxford, and its {failure to 
bring him peace, worked in the same direction. But 
the crown of the work was found in his contact with 
the Moravian Peter Boehler, to whom he owed the 
great emergence into the full day of the gospel, which 
he called his conversion. 

Count Zinzendorf, the reorganizer of the Moravian 
body, had been brought up among the Pietists of 
Germany, but had undergone a strong reaction 
against their gloomy and severe views of what per- 
sonal devoutness involved. He put the joyful aspect 
of the Christian gospel into a prominence it had not 
enjoyed. In the manners and customs of the Church, 
its hymns and liturgies of a new and joyous type, he 
embodied the idea of a communion whose central 
principle was rejoieing in Christ and his gospel. And 


Peter Boehler, himself full of this spirit, was the | 


means of imparting it to Wesley. He did not make 
a Moravian of him ; for Wesley was much too strong 
a nature to receive so deep an impression as that 
involved. And he was too intensely English in the 
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structure of his character to adapt himself to the 
German tone which prevailed among the Count’s fol- 
lowers even in England. But he never lost the im- 
pulsion toward a cheerful view of the Christian life, 
its duties and its outlook, He learned from the 
Moravians that God means only and altogether good 
to his children, that Christ’s love and self-sacrifice 
are the perfect expression of the mind of the Father 
to us, and that Christian rejoicing is not a weakness 
to be discouraged, but a virtue to be fostered in 


The sixty years of Wesley’s labors for his fellow- 
men are full of the joy and comfort of this faith. He 





at this place will be obliged to you if you can set-us right on 
this line. 


A Sunday-school worker from Canada writes: 


A controversy arose in a certain class, while studying the 
lesson 1 Kings 18 : 25-39. The ‘classé thought the four hun- 


| dred and fifty prophets expeeted Baal to send fire, or else they 


would not have continued praying all day. The teacher main-. 
tained, however, that, if they were Israelites, they knew Baal 
eotld not hear them, and only. agreed to the test because to 
refuse would be to own defeat, and, having commenced, they 
continued. Did they expect fire? Were they foreigners? Do 
heathen. priests expett their idol gods to answer their prayers? 


The term “ Baal”. means “ Lord.” It is a term that 
was at times applied‘to the true God. Yet it means 
“Lord” in the sense of Sovereign, or Owner, or Pos- 





did not shut his eyes to the darker facts. He laid 
bare and searched the natural depravity of the heart. 
He lifted up his voice in indignant protest against 
the crying sins of his times,—drunkenness, unclean- 
ness, slavery, and other social iniquities. His constant 
warning was to “ flee from the wrath to come.” But 
afl these were but the shadows of the picture in his 
vision of life. Deeper, higher, broader, than all evil, 
was the redeeming love of God disclosed in Christ 
and enjoyed in the Spirit. 

His friend Alexander Knox, who studied him with 
more sympathy than any one else who stood outside 
the Methodist movement, recognizes this cheerfulness 
as his especial characteristic and a source of his power. 
He says “ his very look gave testimony to his doctrine 
in this respect,” and “nothing but such piety as his 
could have produced that easy, pleasant, I may al- 
most say, gay manner in which he wrote and spoke 
of religion.” And Knox pronounces, both from his 
personal observation of the close of Wesley’s life and 
‘the study of his “Journal” of sixty-five years of it, 
that Wesley’s life was one of singular happiness. 

Yet Wesley had few of the social surroundings we 
are tempted, at times, to think necessary to happiness. 
His marriage was one of his gravest mistakes. He 
had “ neither chick nor child” of his own to elicit 
the family affections. His brother Charles and his 
wife were the only persons in his social, circle with 
whom he lived in close familiarity. He was detested 
or distasted by the class to which he belonged,—the 
educated classes, and especially the clergy of the 
Church of England. He spared no self-denial that 
was demanded by his work, and gave himself no rest in 
that itineracy of sixty years. Yet a heart open toward 
God, and a supreme confidence in the divine good- 
ness, were enough to give him the victory over all 
disadvantages. He—in Methodist phrase—enjoyed 
his religion, and he taught others to enjoy theirs. 

Thus Wesley marks a new era in the history of 
Protestantism, not by any new doctrine, but by a 
fresh perspective of doctrines already accepted. He 
brought home to people the command, “ Rejoice in 
the Lord always.” And the common people heard 
him gladly, because his face, his bearing, his words, 
told them of a rest ghey had not attained. He 
seemed to them to have found the key to the secret 
of a true life. 

And this characteristic of John Wesley’s religion 
has its lesson for all of Christ’s followers to-day. 
Christian cheerfulness is a duty, and Christian cheer- 
fulness is a source of power. “The joy of the Lord 
is your strength” is the inspired assurance to every 
willing-hearted believer; and he who accepts this 
assurance rings back the joyous response: “ The 
Lord is my strength and my shield; my heart hath 
trusted in him, and I am helped: therefore my heart 
greatly rejoiceth ; and with my song will I praise 
him.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


These Old Testament lessons of the International course 
are raising many a question that cannot be answered with 
positiveness by even the most careful scholars. The root- 
idea of Baal worship is one of these questions. A Michi- 
gan teacher says: 

I am unable to get satisfactory information,as to just the 
nature of Baal worship. I note that some of your learned com- 
mentators speak of Baal as the “sun god.” Are we to under- 
stand that Baal worship was sun worship? Was this worship 
at the time of Ahab that of Baal-Peor? Some of your friends | 


sessor, rather than Lord as @ loving and fatherly Ruler. 
Herein was ‘a radical difference between the very best 
| idea of Baal; and the idea of God as indicated-in the 
term “Jehovah.” Baal worship had many phases, and 
Baal came to represent various false gods. The worship 
of the sun as a symbol of Baal’s presence and power, was 
a popular form of Baal worship. That seems to have 
been the form prevalentin the land of Israel, as imported 
from Phoenicia in Ahab’s day. Baal-Peor was a divinity 
known among the Moabites and Midianites. Itis thought 
by some to have indicated a locality rather than a special 
cult; but that is an open qutstion. That there were 
priests of Baal who were thoroughly sincere, is not to be 
doubted ; for sincerity is to be found even among those 
who hold to gross error of opinion and conduct. It is 
quite likely that the priests of Baal im Israel were colo- 
nized from Tyre by Jezebel; but if they were Israelites 
they may have thoroughly apostatized. Elijah thought 
for a time that all the Israelites had gone over to 
Baal. That there are heathen worshipers even more 
sincere in their beliefs than many a half-hearted nominal 
Christian, is a reasonable supposition. It is not enough 
to be sincere, nor yet to call one’s self orthodox. It is 
needful to be both right and sincere, 


Unfailing accuracy of statement'is not claimed as an 
attainment by any editorial writer in these pages; yet 
there is an unfailing purpose of accuracy on the part of 
every such writer. The Sunday School Times is not a 
newspaper, and it does not attempt to chronicle passing 
events, but occasionally it uses a current: incident as 
illustrative of an important truth, and in this way it is 
liable to be unintentionally inaccurate as to details. A 
writer from Massachusetts calls attention to a slip of this 
sort, as follows: 

In speaking of the permanence of early impressions, you use 
as an illustration the death-bed scene of King Kalakaua. What 
your source of information was I do not know, but two of the 
statements are so inaccurate that I would fain protest. Ishould 
not have been surprised at seeing them in the news columns of 
a daily paper, but I confess that I was surprised at seeing them 
in the editorial columns of your paper. First, then, the king 
was not on a journey around the world. His intention on 
leaving Honolulu was to satay in California in hopes of gaining 
some benefit from the climate. Second, his ¢hildhood’s lan- 
guage had not long been unused by him.. Trtte, he used Eng- 
lish correctly and fluently, but the. official language of the 
kingdom is Hawatian; his queen, when he took the throne, 
could not speak English, and most of the royal household are 
perfectly familiar with Hawaiian. The probabilities are that 
nota day of his life passed without the use of his mother-tongue, 
generally more often than English. My knowledge of these 
facts is due to my being Hawaiian born, resident there until 
eight years ago, and since then being in close and constant com- 
munication with Honolulu by means of my father, who is a 
citizen there, Hawaii is a small place, but may at any time 
become of considerable importance politically; so that any 
misinformation concerning it, especially in such a paper as 
The Sunday School Times, which is.an authority among its 
large and intelligent class of readers, ought not to be allowed to 
pass without correction. 

The errors named are admitted. King Kalakaua was 
not, at the time of his death, returning from his voyage 
around the world; yet he had made such a voyage, and 
memories of royal courts and palaces might well have 
been in his mind. He was not entirely unused to his 
native tongue, but he had been speaking English, and 
his recurrence to the language of his childhood in his 
last hours was noteworthy, One who was near him at 
the time, thus wrote of the scene in his bed-chamber : 
“ Although unconscious, the king was yet dreaming. 
But he had forgotten all his English: Colonel Baker 
heard him murmur something, and had to lean over to 
catch the sound issuing from the dying king’s half- 
opened lips. He heard, in accents of his island tongue, 
something of oceans and waves, and references to scenes 
| of the beach, and things that happened long ago 

when David Kalakaua was a boy.” These facts illus- 
trated, as has been said, the permanency of early im- 
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Now that so much has beer.ssid ir these columne ccm 
cerning the popular use of the Revision of qur English 
Bible, a peculiar interest will attach to the following 
letter on the subject from the Rev. Dr. Schaff, who is 
the principal American representative of the Bible 
Revision Com mittee : 


New York, February 13, 1891. 
EpiTor THE SUNDAY ScHOgL TIMEs: 


I have just read in your pages the remarks of your corres 
pondents which were occasioned by Dr. Riddle’s article on the 
prospects of the Revised Version. I was much pleased with 
the sensible suggestions of the “Christian mother in Georgia,” 
and. your Missouri and Western New York readers. “They are 
yon the right track, and indicate the trend of public sentiment, 

Perhaps, as the President of the American Committee on 
Revision, I can throw some light on the subject. It is well 
known that the Revised New Testament was finished and pub- 
lished in 1881, the Old Testament in 1885. By an agreement 
with the English University Presses (which bore the expenses 
of the British Committee), the American Committee (which 
bore their own expénses, without any aid from abroad) were 
bound to give their moral support to the University editions, 
and to abstain ‘from issuing an authorized American edition till 
the expiration of fourteen years from the date of publication. 

But the American Committee have kept up their organiza- 
tion, and held several meetings in New York with the view to 
preparg an American standard edition for the time when they 
will have the right to publish it; that is, in 1895 and 1899. 

This standard edition is to differ from the authorized Oxford 
and Cambridge editions in the following particulars : 

1. The American Appendix is to be incorporated in the text, 
and a corresponding Appendix to be substituted, in which the 
preferences of the British edition are indicated, 

2. Chapter headings, to be taken from the words of the text, 

3. The references to the quotations from the Old Testament 
in the New. 

These will be real improvements and helps to the popular 
reader. Whether the Committee will go farther and select 
parallel passages, and suggest, in a new appendix, some addi- 
tional changes for future use, I cannot tell. They were spoken 
of, but no action was taken. 

The New Testament. Company has done about half of the 
work, and may easily finish the whole before the expiration’ of 
the fourteen years; that is, before 1895. 

There are two difficulties in the way of progress. The Com- 
mittee is diminishing fast by death, and the members have to 
pay their own traveling and other expenses, being unwilling to 
ask the public for contributions. New members should. be 
elected or trustees appointed to make sure. 

If the American Bible Society. would shoulder the responsi- 
bility and risk of publishing the proposed standard edition, the 
difficulties would be removed at once; but there is no indica- 
tion or probability that a movement in that direction will be 
made in that extremely conservative body, unless the churches 
which support it request it todo so. It would require achange 
in the constitution authorizing the Society to print, publish, 
and sell the Revised Version alongside with the Old, according 
to the option of the purchaser. 

That is all the Revisers ever contemplated or desired. They 
ask only that the work which has ‘cost them fourteen years of 
earnest and disinterested labor, and in which the scholarship 
of all the leading denominations was represented, should have 
a fair chance. It is not for them, but for the Christian public 
or the churches, to decide the question whether the Revision 
shall be authorized for optional use or for exclusive use in the 
place of King James’ Version. 

I agree with your correspondents, that the chief hindrance of 
the success of the Revised Version is the absence of those 
auxiliaries to the text to which the people have so long been 
used, and which they have come to regard as indispensablé. 
The original Committee wgs simply commissioned to give the 
most faithful version of the purest text attaifible. This they 
have done, and it is very,remarkable that the severest critics 
have not been able as yet to diseover any real error of transla« 
tion. On the contrary, their objections amount to this: that 
the Revision is foo faithful, or, in the words of the late Bishop 
Wordsworth, that it was too well done. 

Should the churches adopt the standard edition of the Re 
vised Version, it would be perfectly lawfui for the Bible Society, 
or any other.publishing-house, to issue several editions, with 
all the auxiliaries and conveniences of the old Bible. 


PHILip SCHAFF. 


How difficult itis for the Western mid to comprehend 
the Oriental figurativeness of language in the Bible! 
We are always taking figures of speech in the inspired 
record as if they were dead literalisms, when an Oriental 
would not think of being understood literally if he em- 
ployed such a term in ordinary conversation. But there 
is a growing readiness.to comprehend the need of a 
translation of the figurative Eastern language of the 
Bible into the matter-of-fact language of the West, even 





after the original Hebrew or Greek has been translated 
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pressions. The corrections made do not in any measure 
impair the force of the incident as such an illustration; 
and the Massachusetts correspondent need not be sur- 
prised at finding such errors in these fallible pages. 
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into English. Just now, many minds are puzzled over 
the term “a chariot of fire, and horses of fire,” in con- 


nection with the translation of Elijah, as if the Bible | 


said.or suggested that Elijah rode to heaven in a chariot. 
Inquiries on this subject come in from various quarters. 
A Pennsylvania teacher writes: j 


Are we to understand that Eiijah went to heaven in a chariot 
of fire? Or did the chariot and horses of fire go between him 
and Elisha, and Elijah went up in a whirlwind? Could we 
draw a lesson from it that Elisha looked even through the 
chariot and horses of fire on Elijah, and that we should be as 
steady in our look towards God for an answer to our prayers? 
If you. could throw light on this in “ Notes on Open Let- 
ters,” you would confer a great favor to me, and doubtless 
many others? 


And a Presbyterian clergyman from Central, New 
York calls attention to the popular errors in this direc- 
tion, and to the important truth which is obscured by 
these errors. He says: 


It is unpleasant to break images. Iconoclasm is unsatisfac- 
tory as a business. But must we cling to the old idea that 
Elijah went to heaven in a chariot of fire? Dr. Green calls it 
“the angelic convoy,’—“ to escort to his heavenly home one 
who,” ete. Dr. McLaren takes the same idea, and says: “ Death 
is still the coming of the chariot and horses of fire to bear the 
believer home.’ Dr. Schauffler speaks of “ the prophet soaring 
to heaven in his chariot of fire.” Faith Latimer preserves the 
conception in her lesson hints, Now, the Scripture says dis- 
tinetly that the prophet went up to heaven “ by a whirlwind.” 
There is not a single word which even hints at his going up in 
a chariot of fire,* There is no allusion to an “angelic convoy.” 
The suggestion is entirely gratuitous, All of this is simply the 
perpetuation of the picture which some unscriptural artist made 
for the Child’s Book of Religious Stories, that we as children 
used towonder at, wherein Elijah, with flowing beard and scant 
clothing, was represented as sitting comfortably in a red-hot 
ehariot, making his ascension, Now, why must we still, as 
men and women, hand down that picture? I submit, if it is 
not the most grossly material interpretation possible, and en- 
tirely extra-biblical, if not anti-biblical, What is the matter 
with the following interpretation of the horses and chariot ? 
“Horses and chariots”? was an expression of force, defen- 
sive or aggressive (see Deut, 20/1; Judg. 1:19; 4: 3, ete.). 
Just as we speak of “ stqgds of arms, ” or “ forts,” or “ cavalry,” 

so “horses and chariots” represented strength,—the defensive 
and aggressive equipment of the country. Now, in 2 Kings 6: 
17 there isa reference to “ horses and chariots of fire” in just 
this sense; that’ is, the spiritwal force of Jehovah's kinadom,— 
the symbol of the unseen influences which make fox righteous- 
ness. Elisha prayed that Jehovah would open the eyes of the 
young man, in order that the spiritual forces of God nfight be 
revealed to him; and the symbol of those forces was “ horses 
and chariots of fire.” Then, again, when Elisha was dying (2 
Kings 13:14), Joash came down unto him, and exclaimed between 
his sobs, ‘‘ My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thtreof.’” Nobody dreams that Joash saw here “ an 
angelic escort” or “‘ convoy.” 
Joash conveyed his idea of the spiritual strength which Elisha 
had been to the kingdom. He, in his career as prophet of 
Jehovah, had been a veritable military host in the defensive, 
conserving, and aggressive equipment of the country. Now let 
us go back to Elijah. What a mighty power he had been in 
At times he had stood alone for Jehovah. Still, what 
a defensive and also aggressive power he had been! What 
could symbolize it all better than “horses and chariots of 
fire”? He was about to be called home, It must have seemed 
to Elisha, and to the other prophets who were looking on, as 
though the very spiritual strength of the kingdom were to be 
taken away with Elijah, But God sends the symbol of strength 
to dawn upon the fainting eyes of these men. Elijah is: going 
away, but God is not. Still the horses and chariots of fire are 
around about God’s people; or, better, the forces which these 
symbolize are about his people. Elisha, in his dismay, in his 
perhaps despairing sorrow, cries out, as Elijah is snatched away, 
“‘ My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof,’—doubtless thinking, for a moment, in his grief, that 
the very defense of Israel had gone. But God sent that appear- 
ance of horses and chariot to convince the prophet that his 
spiritual strength would abide, though the human warriors fall 
or are snatched away into heaven. Here you find the beauty 
of that passage in 2 Kings 6 : 17,—the horses and chariots not 
withdrawn, but all about God’s children. 
this is not a better, more reasonable, and more scriptural, inter- 
pretation than that which sends a fiery chariot to carry a 
prophet to his home, and which makes children and men won- 
der, only to be informed that faith must not be too inquisitive. 
Faith is not superstition ;'it is thought on wings. 


This view of the case is certainly a reasonable one. 
It is probable that both Drs. Greene and McLaren are 
in general accord with it. They simply employ figurative | 
terms in their exposition of the narrative. Yet it is 
true that even to-day there are pictures in Sunday-school 
Jexson-helps of Elijah riding up into the clouds in a 


heaven, and that Elisha, while left behhadl save saw signs of 
God’s continuing protection to his people this side of 
the prophet who had seemed to be Israel’s protector. 
There is positive loss, arid no gain, iv taking an erroneous 
view, instead of the correct one, from the pages of the 
Word of God on so important a theme as this, 





JOHN WESLEY. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


Stern was this prophet, as that John of old 
Who flung his message on the desert wind, 

A sharp, bright javelin down the ages hurled 
Straight to the heart that beats in all mankind. 


Man dies; the prophet is: the voice sounds on, 
Though ears are dull to hear, eyes blind to see; 
Cavil and jest exhale in empty air, 

While the true herald warns of things to be. 


This rounded scholar might have hid apart 
In shéltering cloister, from the moil and din 
Of seething life, but it o’erleaped all bars, 
Bidding him forth to deal with common sin. 


How thronged the multitude to hear that’ speech ! 
To feel the hand that probed such secret springs 
That scorched the quivering sinner with “ Repent!” 
Or lifted faith on strange, ecstatic wings. 


Still the same problems vex this riper day 

Of cultured softness and of frigid doubt. 

And still the wise old world is just to own 

The pure and fearless leaders Heaven sends out. 


New York City. 





ARABIAN HOSPITALITY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


It is a melancholy fact that, as civilization encroaches 
on the domain of the Arab, the nobler traits in his char- 
acter tend to disappear; chivalry and generosity give 
place to meanness and avarice. The tradition of ancient 
hospitality still survives wherever Arabic is spoken, but 
in those parts which have been longest open to foreign, 
more especially to Western, influence, little more than 
the tradition remains, In the country west of Jordan, 
along the routes usually taken by travelers, deterioration 
is most obvious. ‘We constantly hear of disappointment 
from visitors, who, having come with high hopes of see- 





ing the Arab at his best, and perhaps of sharing his 
renowned hospitality, have met only with grasping and 
greed, while the exasperating cry of “ Backsheesh!” has 
been dinned daily in their ears. For any service rendered, 


| the traveler is expected to pay five to ten times its value, 
It was an expression by which | 


the impression being that his command of silver and 
gold is practically unlimited. 

For this travelers in the past are largely responsible, 
The poverty of the people moved their sympathy, and, 
with greater liberality than wisdom, they scattered the 
gifts that have wrought such harm. Simplicity of char- 
acter was easily corrupted, and those who once looked on 
the stranger as a guest sent by God, and ‘who in their 
penury would have given their all for his entertain- 
ment, now regard him simply as a possible contributor 
of piastres, 

Still, even in Western Palestine, in districts remote 
from the annual stream of sight-seers and pilgrims,—for 
example, among the mountain villages of Upper Galilee, 
—one may ride for days and never hear the irritating cry, 
“Backsheesh!”. Hardly ever will payment be accepted 
for entertainment of man and horse. Also in the more 
important centers, as Safed and Tiberias, occasionally a 
wealthy man may be found who keeps open house to al] 
comers, where friend and foe are alike welcome to food 





I submit to you if | 


and shelter for the night. 

But the home of Arabian hospitality is in the great 
solitudes east of Jordan, where tarbush, felt hat, and 
| Frangi clothes, the outward and visible signs of approach- 

ing civilization, are equally strangers, Secure from 
modern influence in his safe retreat on the far-stretching 
plain, or on the dark sides of the lava-covered mountain, 
the Bedui continues to cherish the traditions of his 
| ancestors. They form for him a law which may not be 
| broken. His own honor and that of his tribe are bound 
up with the due observance of those customs which shed 
glory on the past. In the great fields of Jaulin and 
| Haurfn, answering to the land of Bashan, the Beduw 
| may be seen to-day in almost primitive conditions, their 
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tatives “of Abraham, that grand old ind chief, are not 
to be sought in the pale-faced slaves of Talmud and 
rabbi huddled together in the close, unhealthy towns of 
Western Palestine, but in the dark-skinned, free-spirited 
children of the desert wilds. They are ignorant,vindic- 
tive, the blood of the adversary alone atoning for outraged 
honor, Nominally Mohammadans, real religion they 
know not. Their women are degraded. Yet their treat- 
ment of the stranger, a bright feature in a dark life, 
marks them out distinctly as heirs of him who “ enter- 
tgined angels unawares,” 

A beautiful idea possesse:, the minds of these dwellers 
in waste places. It is that they are all “the guests of 
God ” (Duyuf Ullah), spending life’s brief day under the 
blue canopy of God’s great tent, all they need being 
freely given by him, the generous, the bountiful. When 
nightfall brings the traveler, lone and weary, to his tent, 
the Bedui sees in him a “‘ guest of God,” to be treated as 
God has dealt with himself, to whom, therefore, his house 
and all he has must be free; against whom, even if he be 
an enemy, no hand must be raised for two nights and a 
‘day, or while he may retain a particle of food partaken 
of as a guest. 

The exigencies of desert life made necessary a much 
freer communication of goods .than other conditions 
require, but there is true nobility in the character that 
devises such liberal things for the defenceless enemy as 
for the needy friend. It is a common saying that the 
man who possesses, owes bread to him who has none, 
—an obligation parallel to that felt by St. Paul in his 
posgession of the gospel. The realizing of this debt 
must often have been the very condition of life to many. 
But the hope of being called generous, one of the highest 
ambitions of the Arab, inspires him to go far beyond the 
mere discharge of debt, It is not unusual for a man to 
impoverish himself far many days by display of gener- 
osity to his guest. Proud he is to be called a man of 
much ashes (kethir remdd), the heap of ashes by his 
house indicating his lavish outlay in cooking for his 
visitors. Churlishness and inhospitality are reckoned 
indelible disgrace, 

-In the Western country it is the language of politeness 
to say tothe guest, “ My house is yours.” In the East it 
is sober fact. The guest is master of the house while he 
remains, the host his servant. Itis contrary to all Eastern 
etiquette for the host to sit at table, or, rather, to eat, 
along with his guests. First must he gird himself and 
wait upon them; only when they are satisfied may he 
partake. 

High over these once fertile fields, in’ days of yore, 
conspicuous from afar, stood Golan, the city of refuge, 
whither, with eager feet, hurried the man-slayer, hotly 
pursued by the “avenger of blood.” The city of refuge 
is gone, not so the “avenger of blood.” Where, in the 
evil hour, shall the wretched homicide flee for safety? 
By the unwritten laws of hospitality, he may claim the 
right of sanctuary even from the avenger himself. Often 
has the slayer of the son found protection with the father, 
in whose bosom the sacred claims of hospitality tri- 
umphed over the natural longing for revenge. Having 
taken refuge in the avenger’s tent, he might not be pur- 
sued until the lapse of the appointed time. To slay an 
enemy in battle, or when meeting him in the open field, 
is esteemed noble; but for the Arab to fall upon the foe 
who seeks shelter in his tent would stain his name with 
everlasting dithonor. Thus is the gloom of dark, re- 
vengeful blood-feud relieved by the humane agency of 
ancient custom, which appears all the more lovely when 
seen against that forbidding background. 

External influences affecting the Beduw are few and 
slight. Peddling Jews, from Damascus, Safed, Tiberias, 
Jerusalem, perambulate their country by times; but their 
trade is almost entirely confined to the barbarous orna- 
ments worn by the women. The Moslem pilgrimage 
which yearly passes through their territory is doubtless 
a power for evil, fortunately limited in its effects to the 
districts more immediately adjoining the great Haj road 
from Damascus to Mecca. Once in a while some of the 
men may journey to Es-Sham, city of wonder and beauty 
to their uncultured minds, returning with strange tales 
as to its greatness, and confused ideas of its streets, 
orchards, and musical waters, The mass of the people 
retain untouched their primitive simplicity, with all that 
means of evil and of good. 








Jebel ed-Druse, the great basaltic dyke between 
Haurdn and the desert and part of the dreary tract of 


chariot, whereas there is no more justification for that | “hair houses,” surrounded by flocks and herds, the | voleanic rock now called El-Leja, are held by the 


idea in the Bible text than for the idea that he went up 
in a balloon or on a bicycle. The idea guggested in the 
Bible nartative, as an Oriental would read it, is, that 
the Lord by his power took Elijah up from earth into 


Arab’s riches, pitched near water springs, moving as the 


necessities of pasture require, presenting to modern eyes | 


an exact copy of the patriarchal life of old, One is 
speedily impressed with the fact that the true represen- 


Druses. Owing to intercourse with their co-religionists 
in other parts, and to their own migratory habits, they 
know more of the world than their neighbors the Beduw. 
Thefe are differences among them, but the nobler sort 
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strive to preserve intact the ancient hospitality of the 
land, An account of what, with congenial companions, 
I experienced in the very heart of El-Leja, will give 
some idea of the liberality of these worthy men. The 
fact that we were known as “ Englise” perhaps secured 
for us a heartier welcome than usual, Certain it is that 
Druses have a great respect for all who use the English 
tongue. 

Damet el-’ Alia occupies a commanding position near 
the middle of El-Leja. It is an outpost of the Druses, 
facing their hereditary foes, the Arabs, whose black tents 
are pitched in the stony land to the north-west. Aftér 
a tedious ride from Zor’a, wé arrived before sunset. If 
it is at all possible, the guest is bound to appear before 
the sun disappears, that the host may have time to pre- 
pare a fitting meal. There is a proverb to the effect that 
he who comes after sunset deserves no supper. The 
sheikh, accompanied by his two sons and several retain- 
ers, advanced to bid us welcome. He isa man of some 
fifty years, with a quiet dignity and kindliness of bearing 
which would not misbecome royalty, somewhat sad- 
featured, as one who has met bereavement but met it, 
with brave resignation. He spoke calmly, without ges- 
ture or grimace, yet as one who meant, and was accus- 
tomed, to be obeyed. The village appeared to be in a 
“state of siege.” Every man carried arms; a musket in 
his hand, his girdle bristling with pistols and knives; 
while many wore swords; all were on the alert, as if 
attack might be expected at any moment. This served 
only to bring out in stronger relief the peacefulness and 
heartiness of our entertainment. We were ushered into 
the sheikh’s dwelling, and made to recline on mats and 
cushions spread round the walls. The building is of 
stone; the roof composed of great stone slabs covered 
with earth. The floor is earthen, with a hollow in the 
center, where blazed a great wood-fire. What of the 
smoke passed our throats and eyes escaped by the door 
and an opening in the opposite wall. Water was brought 
‘to drink and for washing. 

The sheikh seated himself on the floor, and pro- 
ceeded to prepare coffee, the invariable beverage 
offered to strangers. It may seem comical to think of 
“royalty” squatting on an earthen floor, roasting coffee 
beans in a long-handed iron ladle over a wood-fire, 
and then punching them vigorously in a great wooden 
brass-bound mortar, Yet there was no incongruity. 
Never was the lesson more forcibly taught, that the 
man is more than his work or surroundings; that rank 
and other externals are “but the guinea-stamp: the 
man’s the gowd for a’ that.” No little training and 
skill are necessary to beat such music from dull instru- 
ments as he produced with pestle and mortar, the 
pleasing cadences varying with the different stages of 
the process. The music of the pestle is esteemed as 
great an accomplishment as that of guitar or violin 
among ourselves. The fine brown powder was ready for 
the pot; a flavoring berry was added, as a distinguished 
mark of honor; hot water poured on, it was left for a 
little to simmer by the fire, The first cup was thrown 
upon the fire as a libation to the tutelary spirit of the 
house; the next was drunk by the sheikh himself, as an 
assurance to his guests that they might drink in safety. 
Then, with his two little cups, he distributed the strong- 
tasting dark liquid to each in turn, beginning with the 
eldest, even to the youngest, ladies included, This, 
repeated a second time, left no doubt as to the genuine 
heartiness of our welcome. Our host next busied» him- 
self to produce leban and buttermilk. The delicious- 
ness of these simple beverages can be fully appreciated 
only after a hot day, under a burning sun, in a desolate 
waterless region like E!-Leja. 

It was announced to us that we must sup with the 
sheikh. We had brought provisions with us, but were 
compelled to yield to his generous importunity, Prepara- 
tions were already in full swing, and all would be ready 
in an hour or two. Out of consideration for ourcon- 
venience, he offered to send the repast to our tents,—an 
offer at once accepted; for, although “his house was 
ours,” the tents would certainly be more comfortable. 
Meantime, the voice of partridges on the mountain 
having stirred the sportsman spirit, two trusty hench- 
mén were told off to guide the shooters, Returning with 
nightfall, we found the table spread, and tray after tray 
of steaming viands was laid out until it literally groaned 
—for a tent-table, ours was strong—under the load. First 
a lamb roasted whole, then a kid stewed whole in leban, 
then a great tray of rice cooked with semn,—clarified 
butter,—as the Arabs know how, each gtain whole and 
separate. A number of smaller dishes completed the 
repast, such as stuffed cucumber, kibbeh,—a prepara- 


ordinary thickened milk of the country, and bread in 
abundance. A light of pleasure gleamed in the kindly 
eye of the sheikh as he saw the ample justice done to his 
supper by the hungry travelers, whom he encouraged, by 
every nteans in his powe?, to eat and spare not, Loath 
was he to see anything remain uneaten. 

Supper over, the sheikh and his followers came for 
general conversation, It was particularly noteworthy 
that no question was asked and no subject started which 
might have disturbed the equanimity of the guests. It 
may be that these men are less easily exhausted than the 
children of the West; but true it is that midnight was 
past, and some of our company, in spite of heroic efforts 
to keep up, were fast asleep, when, with the greatest good- 
humor, the worthy man exeused himself from waiting 
longer, on the ground that perhaps we were tired. With 
stately salaams, he and his followers departed. On the 
morrow, he refused everything like remuneration for his 
kindness, but was charmed with a note informing all 
whom it might concern how hespitably he had enter- 
tained us. To crown his generosity, he ordered a horse- 
man. to mount and go before us to Shuhba, our next 
halting-place. Pleasing memories will linger long of 
the happy hours spent with the good sheikh of Damet 
el-’ Alia. 

Tiberias, Syria. 





SOUL BIRTH. 
BY CARRIE M. GILBERT. 


A touch I feel, 
More sweet than music’s waves, again, on ears long dead, 
More rich than floating’ breath of that first-rose of June, 
More exquisite than far, fair memories of clouds, 
To sightless eyes. 
Unutterably dear, as must have felt his hand 
On Mary’s head. 
The growing sense my heart enfolds, My being thrills! 
My Christ, I live! 

St. Paul, Minn. 





SYMPATHIES AND INSIGHTS IN 
RELIGION. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D.,: LL.D. 


The religious life is so comprehénsive that no defini- 
tion exhausts it. Every, statement may invite attention 
to some salient features, and no statement is adequate 
for its complete unfolding. If our definition, like that 
of the Apostle James, lies on the side of action, then 
that action must be guided by insights, and sustained by 
affections proportionate to it, If our word of exposition 
looks chiefly to the ideas contained in religion, then those 
ideas must be conceived as lying level with the events of 
life, and dissolved, like the beams of a setting sun, in all 
the rich colors of a near and living experience. __ 

Religion lies between heart and heart. It is in this 
realm of spiritual relations that it presents its most radi- 
cal and characteristic phenomena, The sympathies of 
religion are of its very substance; that in which all cor- 
rect thinking, all wise action, issue. The rite, the ob- 
servance, the duty, are to be judged chiefly by their 
emotional product, The creed is a good creed in the 
degree in which it is efficacious in enlargiig and enrich- 
ing those sympathies, human and divine, which bind us 
together. The vitality of faith is showa in the extended 
tissue of spiritual ties with which it knits nien to each 
other and to God. It differs from all inferior affections 
in making the love which flows be*ween spirit and spirit 
the overflow of the divine love, begetting the life of love 
in each of us. Our love becomes comprehensive under 
the second command because it has become pure, sin- 
cere, unselfish, under the first command, Religion is 
the love of God, reaching, vitalizing, uniting, action by 
action, point by point, the hearts of men in those large 
spiritual relations by which they are gathered into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The one indispensable thing.to the religious life is 
sympathy,—the knitting bond of love. Men must gather 
together in congregations and churches and religious 
communities, because religious experience lies between 
man and man, man and God, and is made real, substan- 
tial, life-giving, only in these relations. There is no life 
that needs so much, so varied, so tender nourishment as 
that of the infant. It cannot be sustained in isolation ; 
it cannot be fed on husks, even though these be nutri- 
tious. -It must be gathered into that warm, ever-thought- 
ful, ever-variable shelter so aptly symbolized by the 
mother’s arms. The more delicate, the more dependent, 
the more comprehensive spiritual life which is begotten 
so secretly, and nourished with such difficulty, in the 





tion resembling white or oatmeal puddings, leban,—the 





soul of man, must, in like manner, be tenderly enclosed 





in all the spiritual life that is about it, warmed by it, 
strengthened by it, arid helped, step by step, in its own 
slow responses to it. Sympathy is the vital atmosphere 
in which alone plants of righteousness can be quickened. 
We need not be stumbled by the often obseure and blind 
way in which men draw together, and, with assurance 
and reassurance, nourish the weak fibers of faith that 
grow between them. These facts are the inescapable 
facts of spiritual life. If there is life, it must show itself 
in this very thing, binding men together in a higher 
organizatidbn. The feebleness of the organization is the 
feebleneéss of the life; but its reiterations are not super- 
stitious, they are the rootlets of love pushing their dark 
way from heart to heart. . 
John the Baptist, shut up, in prison, became confused 
in his thought. The old conventional feeling of his 
earlier Jewish life returnedtohim. He could not under- 
stand the Messianic mission and the revelation of Christ 
at work in lives and hearts so far from his own. He 
must needs ask, “ Art thou the Christ, or do we look for 
another?” Our Lord made answer by showing the new 
life that was springing up under his hand, knowing that 
if he could draw the mind of John into this living circle, 
all speculative difficulties would speedily resolve them- 
selves. 
This dependence of heart upon heart lies in all direc- 


j tions. The virtues of the highest can only be called out 


towards the lowest. It is the same soil into which every 
tree sends its roots; and the higher the stretch upward 
the deeper the stretch downward, and’ the wider the 
stretch outward. There is no more tender yearning for 
response than in thoughtful, self-restrained parental love, 
which desires to draw its offspring to itself as in a net, 
yet a net 80 delicate, so elastic, as to impose no restraints, 
‘What, could ye not watch with me one hour! ” was the 
grieved exclamation of Christ, seeking some warm, vital 
return along those many ties of feeling by which he had 
been binding the disciples to himself, to each other, and 
to the world. t 

If we look upon religion as the one unchangeable, 
imperishable fact in the spiritual world, that which 
holds fast all other facts, gives permanent relation to the 
changeable facts of religious observances, the evanescent 
facts of religious speculations, we shall find in this con- 
ception great révealing power. Weshall see how-easily 
it may happen, how easily it does happen, that incisive 
skepticism, from which many are expecting in:tant 
results, passes by with trifling effects. The attack is 
directed against an intellectual outwork. It may be well 
directed or ill directed, tt touches no vital part. 

Religion lies in those tender affections slowly begotten 
through a hundred generations, and is no more to be 
rooted up and cast out by an intellectual fiat than is a 
thrifty, pushing plant to be driven from our fields by a 
resolution. Religion may easily thrive with peculiar 
vigor in skeptical eras, if only the inner life of the affec- 
tions finds nourishment. This is the question that is 
ever fundamental: Are men drawn together as if they 
were the children of God? If they are, they are as sure’ 
to find the love of God as the child the bosom of the 
parent. Household relations will never be broken up 
by an opinion simply. When men attach great impor- 
tance to a bit of belief or unbelief as affecting Chris- 
tianity, they are fancying that Christianity is a creed, 
and not a life. 

This fact of spiritual sympathies, as the permanent 
remainder in all religious experience, assures us of the 
slow yet certain nature of religious growth, No one 
point can be taken and held without the occupation of 
many other points. Tlie twelve could not watch with 
Christ one hour in his great constructive work. A 
deeper experience, one of more suffering and of more 
conquest, was necessary before this could be achieved. 
The drawing power of the love of Christ is felt to-day in 
more hearts than ever before; and, because it is felt in 
more hearts, it is more pervasive and adequate in each 
heart. Barriers of belief have been broken down, dividing 
lines of action have disappeared, and truth and practical 
righteousness begin to fulfil their function of calling out 
purified affection between man and man. Loving sym- 
pathy lies between more persons. The room is not so 
shut up. Men stand in great outdoor congregations, in 
which the pulsations of life meet with no unwholesome 
restraints. 

If this sense of a sympathetic divine life, waiting to 
conquer all life, is deeply fastened on the mind we shall 
be better able to apprehend the relation of fresh, intel- 
lectual insights to this growth of faith. These insights 
may be very real,—of the nature of revelations; they do 
not, therefore, essentially alter the religious life, They 





do not pull down and build over again the kingdom of 
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heaven, any more than the sweet showers of summer 
change the growth they call out. 

When one thinks that his religious speculations are 
new, destructive, and will only much later become reno- 
vating, he is separating himself too much from the real 
sources of life, the affections of-men. Let him bring 
home his views of trath to the actual work the world has 
in hand, the renovation and enlargement of social, life, 
and -he will find occasion at once to concede much, and 
soften down much, till the new truth interlocks itself 
with the old truth, and both take their places in one 
vital experience. 

‘Life is alike incapable of absolute error or absolute 
correction. Our religious speculations are not unlike, 
in this relation, to our civic speculations. No new 
method in government does all the good expected from 
it, or escapes all the evils it is brought in to remedy. In 
application, occasion is found to fit it more concessively 
to the qld ways, and also to look farther for other adap- 
tations made necessary by the evils it in turn develops. 

If we could stand, our lives fed by the spiritual life of 
the race, and in turn feeding that life, our insights would 
melt into our sympathies, our sympathies would direct 
our insights, till these would be like the beauty and the 
revelation, the color and the light, of a landscape, all one. 


Williamstown, Mass. 





WHAT ONE SCHOOL HAS DONE WITH 
LESSON-HELPS. 


BY JULIA A. TERHUNE. 


The subject of lessén-helps is one which seems of last- 
ing interest to all Sunday-school workers. It is discussed 
at nearly every convention and institute: “Are they a 
help?” “Are they a hindratice?” “ How shall their use 
be regulated?” ete. 

I want to give—for the benefit of those to whom this 
subject is a problem—some account of an experiment, 
and its results, which we have been recently making. 

The whole matter had been frequently brought up at 
our monthly teachers’-meetings, but the quarterlies had 
seemed to be a necessary evil, and nothing had been done 
with them. But some months ago, after a very careful 
and thoughtful discussion, it was decided to make trial 
of anew’ plan. The ‘1@sson-Helps were*giver’ up alto- 
gether, and instead a slip like this was given to each 
child: 























‘ccsdeiculaia: though this is, of course, the auk recom- 
mendation,. 

2, The universal testimony of the teachers was that 
the children have shown an interest in the lesson never 
displayed before. Having but the one topic given them 
at a time, their curiosity at least is aroused as to what 
will come next. 

8. Many teachers reported their classes as faithfully 


reading each day the “daily readings” suggested in the | 


calendar. Why this is more universal with the slips 
than with quarterlies, I do not know; but it is a fact. 

4. The absence of quarterlies has compelled the pres- 
ence of the Bible. This in itself is a sufficient recom- 
mendation of the plan. The children are now seen each 
with Bible in hand, turning to references, etc., as called 
for by teacher or superintendent. . 

5. Each child becomes ambitious to be possessed of a 
Bible of his or her own. If the parents are unable to 
furnish one, each teacher sees that every one is supplied 
—either by personal gift or through the funds of the 
school—with a Bible of convenient size, clear type, and 
good binding. , 

These in themselves give great pleasure to the child, 
and to the parents as well, and also sometimes carry the 
whole Word of God right into the “ camp of the enemy,” 
—into homes of sin and degradation. 

What are the disadvantages of the slip? So far we 
have not found any that are real. It was suggested 
that the slip, being small, would be easily lost; -but that 
is not valid, as, being placed immediately in the Bible, 
it is not readily displaced. And the experience of all 
schools is that quarterlies are continually lost or mislaid. 
Another objection was, that, as but one slip was given at 
a time, a scholar absent on Sunday would not know 
where the next lesson was, This difficulty was obviated 
by a suggestion from one who had tried it,—that it 
was a simple. matter.to mail one or more on Monday 
morning, and that this only gave another opportunity 
for a word of kindness and love, or a personal plea 
which, perhaps, could not be as well made in class. 

A few of the older scholars, who were in the habit of 
studying their lessons, missed the help given by the 
quarterlies. It was thought that possibly suitable helps 
ought to be furnished to them; but their teacher wisely 


objected, saying that already she could see that they | 


were giving more thorough and earnest study to the 
Word itself. , 

We feel that a step in advance has been made by this 
plan, so I submit it to the careful consideration of others. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MY MASTER’S ORDER. 
BY ANNA TEMPLE. 


“Go work and pray.” 
That was His order yesterday ; 
And should I dare to disobey ? 
a 


Now his command 
Is wholly changed ; heAids me stand 
Aside, and watch his working hand, 


To-day his will 
Is spoken in these words, “ Lie still ; ” 
pnd shall I not his wish fulfil ? 
“ Lie still—and pray; ”’ 
That is my Lord’s command to-day : 
And I will do Ais work his way. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. ® 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TWO LITTLE aOuE MISSIONARIES. 
BY MARY F. BUTTS. 
Mrs. Allen had a sorrowful look on her face that 


morning. I do not think she had any particular trouble. 
I think she was only tired and discouraged. There was 
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After a sho-t trial, the teachers were almost a unit iu 
favor of theslip. Its advantages, from actual experience, 
may be briefly mentioned. 

1. The economy, the slips costing much less than the 


a great deal of work to do in the Allen household,— 


meals to cook, sweeping, washing, ironing, scrubbing, to 
do, and a baby to take care of. The Allens were. not 
| exactly “ poor people,” but it took a good deal of money 


“to keep the pot boiling,” as the saying is; and Mrs. 


| Allen felt that she could not afford to hire a servant. 


There had been a talk in Sunday-school, the day be- 
fore, about missionaries, and Mrs. Allen’s two little 
daughters, Netty and Helen, had listened carefully to 
all that was said. The teacher told her class all the par- 
ticulars about the sailing and the destination of Miss 
More, who had just gone as missionary to Turkey. Miss 
More had grown up in the neighborhood where the 





Allens lived, and Netty and Helen had known her ever 





rr 








since they could remember, When they were little tots 
she had taught them in the infant class, and it seemed 
to them a great and a wonderful thing that Miss More 
was. going so far away to tell strange peoples about the 
religion of Jesus. 

When the story was finished, Helen Allen looked up 
into her teacher’s face with such an expression of earnest- 
ness that the lady said: 

“What is it, dear?” 

Helen blushed, and cast down her eyes. 

“TI wish some day I could be good enough to be a 
missionary,” she said bashfully. 

“I wish so foo,” said Netty, with checks as red as her 
sister’s. 

“You need not wait till ‘some day,’ ” said the teacher; 
“you can be missionaries now. You, Helen and Netty, 
and you, Rachel and Mary and Catharine.” 

Blue eyes and brown eyes, black eyes and gray, were 
turned wonderingly to the teacher. 

“To be a missionary is to go on a mission,” said the . 
lady,—‘‘ a mission of help and service. Suppose you all 
try, through the coming week, to tind somebody who 
needs help. Next Sunday you can tell me your ex- 
perience as little missionaries,” 

As I told yon at the beginning of this little sketch, 
Mrs, Allen had a sorrowful look on her face. It was 
Monday, and there was a great basket of clothes waiting 
to be washed. The baby was fretftl, and had kept his 
mother awake a good half of Sunday night. There were 
breakfast dishes to wash, and rooms to put in order; 
and, before one could fairly tura around, as Mrs. Alien 
said, there would be dinner to get. 

“You know we’re going to begin being missionaries 
to-day,” said Netty to Helen, as they came down to 
breakfast. “Teacher said we must look out sharp for 
somebody to be a missionary to.” 

Before breakfast was half over, baby was so cross that 
mama said: ' 

“There’s no use in my trying to eat. 
you pour the coffee and wait on papa?” 

The little girls exchanged glances. Both sprang from 
their seats, 

“Let us take care of baby, mama. 
to keep him quiet,” said Helen. 

“Yes; mama, please,” said Netty. 

“Why not?” asked papa. “ Really the children are 
old enough to help you, mother, if you only thought so.” 

Mrs, Allen sank back into her seat relieved. The 
little missionaries took baby into the garden, covered 
his frock with bachelor’s buttons, made a “ chair” and 
carried him to the barn to see the baby “ bossie,” called 
the wee fuzzy chickens from their coops; and in many 
ways, that bright little girls can think of, amused him, 
till his eyelids began to droop and his pretty mouth 
opened in a yawn. 

“ Put the pillows into the baby carriage,” said Helen. 
“We'll soon have him fast asleep. Then hurrah for 
helping mama in the house! ” 

So Mr. Baby was put into his carriage, and, after a 
little wheeling about in the shade, he dropped into the 
most comfortable ofnaps. When he was settled com- 
fortably in the shade of the old elm by the front door, 
the little girls went into the kitchen to find mama. She 
was up to her elbows in the suds, washing baby frocks, 
and ginghams and prints belonging to certain little mis- 
sionaries, She looked up as the children came in, and 
said: 

“ You have been a great help to me this morning. I 
don’t see how I could have got through without you,” 

** But what else can we do, mama?” 

“You can wash the potatoes for dinner, and set the 
table, and bring in some chips and light wood, and keep 
watch of the baby. And if he is good after he wakes up, 
you can get your dolls and play awhile.” 

“Oh, bat, mama, this is play! Weare playing mis- 
sionary.” 

So all day the children watched for chances to help. 
After the washing was out, and the house tidied, and 
the dinner over, there camea little space of blessed quiet. 

“‘T should so like to drop to sleep for a few minutes,” 
thought the mother. 

No sooner said than done; for a glance outsideshowed 
that the baby was having a royal time throwing crumbs 
to the robins and sparrows. When a drink of water was 
wanted, Helen tiptoed into the house, because “ mama 
might be asleep, you know.” 

“How bright everybody looks!” said papa at the tea 
table that night. 

“Tt is all owing to the visitors I have had to-day,” 
said mama,—“ two little home missionaries.” 


Helen, can’t 


We will try hard 

















Westerly, R. I. 
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LESSON, 


——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1891.] 


1, January 4.—The Kingdom Divided. 


HELPS. 4 


1 Kings 12 : 1-17 





2. January 11.—Idolatry in Israel....... 


3, January 18.—God’s Care of Elijah. 


4. January 25.—Elijahb and the Prophets of Baal. sbibscossnees 1 Kings 18 : 25-39 


5. February 1.—Elijah at Horeb 






1 Kings 19 : 1-18 





4. February 8.—Ahab’s Covetousness... 
7. February 15.—Elijah Taken to Heaven. 
—Elijah’s Successor... 


& Feb uary 22, 
9. March |.—The Shunammite’s Son. 
10, March &.—Naaman Healed... 


11. March 15.—Gehazi Punished... 
seneanafeocesenscien -woqenqecotbeee 2 Kings 6 : 8-18 
13. March 20.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 5 : 11-23; or, Mis- 


12, March 22,—Elisha’s Defenders...... 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 11 : 1-10, 


lage conse secbnccenseccseneensones 2 Kings 2: 12-22 


veel Kings 21 : 1-16 
2 Kings 2: 1-11 





2 Kings 4 : 25-37 
2% Kings 5: 1-14 
2 Kings 5 : 15-27 











LESSON XI., SUNDAY, MARCH 15, 1891. 
Titte: GEHAZI PUNISHED. 


32 : 23. 


T.—Exod. 4: 


F.—2 Chron. 
$,—Josh. 7 
$.—Rom. 2 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


GoLDEn Text ror THE QuARTER: Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 





Lesson Topic: Secret Sins Exposed. 


avoring Opportunity, vs. 16-19. 
Lesson OuTLINE: { 2. Secret Sins, vs. 20-24. 
3. Fearful Punishment, vs. 25-27. 


GoLDEN TEXT :, Be sure your sin will find you out.—Num. 


1, F 





Darty Home ReAprines 
M.—2 Kings 5 : 15-27, Gehazi punished, 


1-9. A lepfous hand. 


W.—Num. 12:1-16, Miriam's leprosy. 
T.—2 Kings 15: 1-7. 


Azariah’s Aa 
26 : 16-23. Uzziah’ 

1-26. Secret sins peta. a 
1-16. Secret sins judged. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


‘ 


(2 Kings 6 : 15-27. 


LESSON TEXT. 


Memory verses: 25-27.) 


I. FAVORING OPPORTUNITY. 
rp. to Give: 
I pray the, take a present of thy servant (15). 
The kin . Take the s to saves = 14; 21). 


COMMON VERSION. 


. 159 And he returned to the 
man of God, he and all his com- 
pany, and came, and stood before 
him: and he said, Behold, now I 
know that there is no God in all 
the earth, but in Is’ra-ci; now 
therefore, I pray thee, take a 
blessing of thy servant. 

16 But he said, As the Lorp 

liveth, before whom I stand, I will 
receive none. And he urged him 
‘to take #; but he refused. 
‘17 And Ni/a-min said, Shall 
there not then, I pray thee, be 
given to thy servant two mules’ 
burden of earth? for thy servant 
will henceforth offer neither 
burnt offering nor sacrifice unto 
other gods, but unto the Lorp. 

18 In this thing the Lorp par- 
don thy servant, that when my 
master goeth into the house of 
Rim’mon to worship there, and he 
leaneth on my hand, and I bow 
myself in the house of Rim’mon: 
when I bow down myself in the 
house of Rim’mon, the Lorp par- 
don thy servant in this thing. 

19 And hé said unto him, Go in 
peace. So he departed from him 
a little way. 

20 { But. Ge-ha’zi, the servant 
of E-\l’sha the man of God, said, 
Behold, my master hath spared 
Naa-min this Syr’i-an, in not 
receiving at his hands that which 
he brought: but, as the Lorp 
liveth, I will run after him, and 
take somewhat of him. 

21 So Ge-ha’zl followed after 
Ni’a-min, And when Nié’a-main 
saw him running after him, he 
lighted down from the chariot 
to meet him, and said, Js all well? 

22 And he said, Allis well. My 
master hath sent me, saying, Be- 
hold, even now there be come to 
me from mount E’phra-im two 
young men of the sons of the 
prophets: give them, I pray thee, 
atalent ofsilver, and two changes 
of garments. ; 

23 And Na&a’a-mian said, Be con- 
tent, take two talents. And he 
urged him, and bound two talents 
of silver in two bags, with two 
changes of garments, and laid 
them upon two of his servants; and 
they bare them before him, 

24 And when he cam: to the 
tower, he took them from their 

hand, and bestowed them in the 
house: and he let the men go, and 
they departed. 

25 But he went in, and stood 
before his master. And E-li’sha 
said unto him, Whence comest thou, 
Ge-ha’zi? And he said, Thy ser- 
vant went no whither. 

26 And he said unto bim, Went 
not mine heart wi/h thee, when the 
man turned again from his 
chariot to meet thee? J it atime 
to receive money, and to receive 
garments, and oliveyards, and 
vineyards, and sheep, and oxen, 
and menservants, and maidser- 
vants? 

27 The leprosy therefore of Na’a- 
miin shall cleave unto thee, and 
unto thy seed for ever. And he 
went out from his presence a leper 


a 


REVISED VERSION. 
15 And he returned tothe man of 
God, he and all his company, 
and came, and stood before 
him: and he said, Behold now, 
I know that there is no God in 
all the earth, but in Israel: 
now therefore, I pray thee, 
take a! present of thy servant. 
16 But hesaid, Asthe Lorp liveth, 
before whom I stand, I will 
receive none. And he urged 
him to take it; but he refused. 
17 And Naaman said, If not, yet 
I pray thee let there be given 
to thy servant two mules’ bur- 
den of earth; for thy servant 
will henceforth offer neither 
burnt offering nor sacrifice 
unto other gods, but unto the 
18 LorD. In this thing the Lorp 
pardon thy servant; when my 
master goeth into the house of 
Rimmon to worship there, and 
he leaneth on my hand, and I 
bow myself in the house of 
Rimmon, when I bow myself 
in the house of Rimimon, the 
Lorp pardon thy servant in 
19 this thing. And he said unto 
him, Go in peace. §8o he de- 
parted from him *%a little way. 
20 But Gehazi, the servant of 
Elisha the man of God, said, 
Behold, my master hath spared 
this Naaman the Syrian, in not 
receiving at his hands that 
which he brought: asthe Lorp 
liveth, I will run after him, 
21 and takesomewhatof him. So 
Gehazi followed after Naaman, 
And when Naaman saw one 
running after him, he lighted 
down from the chariot to meet 
22 him, and said, Isall well? And 
he said, Allis well. My master 
hath sent me, saying, Behold, 
even now there bé come to 
me from the hill country of 
Ephraim two young men of the 
sonsof the prophets; give them, 
I pray thee, a talent of silver, 
and two changes of raiment, 
23 And Naaman said, Be content, 
take twotalents. And he urged 
him, and bound two talents of 
silver in two bags, with two 
changes of raiment, and laid 
them upon two of his servants; 
and they bare them before him, 
24 And when hecame tothe hill, 
he took them from their hand, 
and bestowed them in the 
house: and he let the men go, 
26 and they departed. But he 
went in, and stood before his 
master. And Elisha said untc 
him, Whence comest thou, Ge- 
hazi? And he said, Thy ser- 
26 vant went no whither. And 
he said unto him, *Went not 
mine heart with thee, when the 
man turned again from his 
chariot to meet thee? Is it a 
time to receive money, and to 
receive garments, and olive- 
yards and vineyards,and sheep 
and oxen, and menservants 
27 and maidservants? The lep- 
rosy therefore of Naaman shall 
cleave unto thee, and unto thy 
seed for ever. And he went 
out from his presence a leper 





as while as snow. 


ned 


1 Heb. blessing. %0Or, someway *Heb. Ophel. *Or, Mine heart went not 


from me, when &c. 


The American ‘Revisers would substitute ‘‘ distance * for 
verse 19, “are” for “be” in verse 22, and “ the 
‘throughout 


as while as snow. 


4 od the full prie — et him give it 


ho givet 
il. Refusing to Accept: 


The king Said, . 


Seeing ye thrust it from you, . 
Hl. Out of Observation: 


Whither shall I flee from = 
Can any hide himself. 


2 §} Naaman's final conv 
‘He urged him to take it; 


8. “He seid unto him, Go in 
Que. His — departure. 


|. Covetousness: 


Thou shalt not covet . 


ll. Falsehood; 
My master hath sent me (22). 


Why h Satan filled Ag 
All liars, their part shall 


iM, Theft: 


Thou shalt not steal (Exod. 20: 


and take somewhat.” 


faisehood : 
The confiding general ; 
8. He took them from their 


|. Sin Exposed: 


Sin no more, lest a worse thing be 


il. Sin Punished: > 
He went out . 
So he drove out the man (Gen. 8 


Through one man sin entered, . 
The wages of sin is death (Rom. 


2 Ten, 8 searching question ; 
2 Appropriate duties. 


” Aggrav ated sin; 
(3) Penalty. 


1, ‘My master hath spared this Naaman : 
(1) Naaman’s gratitude ; ; (2) Elisha’s 


(1) Gehazi’s 


(2) Naaman’s response.—(1) Ld false servant ; (2) 
(3) The 


Evil company doth corrupt good manters (1 
These things write I unto you, that ye may not sin (1 Jobn 2:1). 


1. ‘Whence comest thou, Gehazi?’’ 


‘**Is it atime to receive money?’’ 


nee (Stans 68 2 


he field giv e I thee, and the cave (Gen, 23: ni 
us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6: 17). 


He urged him to take it; but he refused (16). 
I will not take a thread nor a shoelatchet eon. 
. Nay; but I will verily bu 

Ye will not come to me, that yousey have life (soem 5: 40). 


. lo, we turn (Acts 13 : 46). 


So he departed from him a little way (19). 
The man and his wife hid themselves from . 
| Like Adam I covered my transgression (Job $1: 83). 
resence ? ) 
I shal not gee him? (Jer. 23 : 24.) 
1 “Now, I know FURS, - no God, . 
man’s earlier beliefs; @) Naaman’s convincing experiences ; 
ctions.—(1) Poemeriz 5 (2) 


(Psa. 189 : 7. 


. but in Israel,’’ 


but he refused.” 


ace. ” 
) Coming with burdens ; 


II, BECRRT SINS. 


I will run after him, and take somewhat of him (20). 
. anything net. 20 : 17). 

I coveted them, and took them (Josh. 7 : 21). 

Give me thy, vineyard, that I may have it (1 

Bid my brother d vide the inheritance with me fuuke 1 


Kings 


Thou Mey not bear false witness (Exod. 20 
Lyin pe are an abomination to the 


to lie? 7h - 
e 
— 


the second death ( 


Se tact Heat, « -» Got Seatnnant. Gite: Me Baihenne (OR. 


They .. . have also stolen, — dissembled (Josh, 7:11). 
Lest I be r, and steal (Pro 
Let him that stole steal no mode 2 Uieph. 4: 28), 


. I willrun 


generosity ; (3) Gehazi’s cupidity. 
2. ‘Naaman said, Be content, take.two talents.”’ 


merous 
han 


Went not mine heart with thee, when thée-man turned f (26.) 
Be sure your sin will find you out (Num. 82 ; 24). 
- into judgment... every hidden thing (Eccl. 


“= Ly 1 bring. . 

1 
There is nothing... . hid, that shall not be known (Luke 12: 2 
God shall JUdge the secrets of men (Rom. 2 ; 216). ” 
Il. Sin Denounced: 


Is ita time to receive money, . . . and garment ? (26.) 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die (Ezek. 18 ; 


4). 
fall thee Jo 5:10. 1%. 


. @ leper as white as snow (27). 


24). 
A fugitive and a wanderer shalt thou be (Gen. 4 : 12). 
. and death through sin (Rom. 5 : 12). 


(1) Gehazi’s base errand ; (2) 
(3) Gehazi’s quick exposure. 
(1) Peculiar circumstances ; 


‘He went out from his presence a leper as white as snow.”’ (1) 
(2) Extreme pénalty.—(1) Sin; (2) ae 


€ : 23). 





Achan (Josh. 7 


LESSON BIBLE READING, 


SPECIAL PENALTIES FOR SIN. 


Adam’s expulsion from Eden (Gen, 8 : 22-24), 
The sons of Ham (Gen. 9 : 24-27). 

Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 10 : 1, 2). 
Miriam’s leprosy (Num. 12 : 1-10), 

The unbelieving spies (Num. 14 : 36, $7). 
Korah and his comrades (Num. 16 ; 28-85). 
: 24-26). 

Uzzah (2 Sam. 6 : 6, 7). 

Nebuchadnezzar’s soldiers (Dan. 3 : 19-22). 
Jonah (Jonah 1 : 12-15). 

Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5 : 1-10). 
Herod (Acts 12 : 20-23). 








*‘war” in 
Jehovah” foe Lorgp” 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

There are no intervening events. 
Piaces.—Samaria, and a place on the road to Damascus, 
not far from Samaria, in a northerly direction. 
Truxe.—As in the last lesson, either in the fifth or eleventh 


2 Wai be : : 24), 


. God (Gen. 8 : 8). 


Now. 

(1) Naaman’s 
« ungentey (2) Elisha’s firmness —(1) Proffer ; (2y Declination. 

(1) His troubled coming; 


and Seeowed them in the 
house.”” (1) The princely gift ; (e3) The fraudulent reception. 


gil. FEARFUL PUNISHMENT. 


(1) Naa- 


(2) Going 


":18), 


: 8), 


after him, 


year of Joram (>r, Jehoram, king of Israel), B.C. 891 or 
885. Those who assign this period of the history to a later 
date, accept B. C. 850 or 849. 

Persons.— Naaman and two of his servants; Elisha; 
Gehazi, the servant of Elisha. 

Incrpents.—Naamam, being Healed, returns to o Blisha and 
begs him to accept a present. He refuses. , Naaman asks for 
earth, promising to worship Jehovah only, and de-irjng par- 
don for attending his master in heathen worship. Elisha 
sends him away in peace. Gehazi runs after Naaman, and, 
inventing a story about two guests unexpectedly arrived, asks 
for a gift. Naxman gives Gehazi more than he asks, and 
sends two servants to carry the treasure. Before coming to 
the house Gehazi send: the servants away, and, after disposing 
of the gift, appears before Elisha. When asked where he had 
been, he denies that he has been away, Elisha tells him thut 
he knows what has been done, and pronounces as a punish- 
ment that the leprosy of Naaman shall cleave unto him and 
his seed. Gehazi at once becomes a leper. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


Mercy and judgment both find ‘place in God’s dispensa- 
tions. The history of Naaman isa signal instance of God’s free 
mercy, granted to a stranger, who was not of the chosen race, 
—who came, not only: from a foreign land, but from one 
which was frequently in open hostility to Israel. It shows 


.| that, even in that restricted economy, God’s grace was not 


confined to one favored people;. but they who sought him, 
from whatever land and whatever nation, might find him and 

' receive rich blessings from his hand. But to this bestow- 
ment of God’s favor upon an alien there is a reverse picture, 
—the infliction of just judgment upon an offender who was 
not only one of the chosen race, an Israelite, but who was 
specially privileged as belonging to the household of the 
prophet. This shows that descent from Abraham and con- 
nection with the commonwealth of Israel are not of theni- 
selves a sure passport to the Divine favor. It is an anticipa- 
tion of the truth that many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven, but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out (Matt. 8 : 12). 

Verse 15.—And he returned to the man of God: The journey 
from the Jordan back to Samaria was quite out of Naaman’s 
way on his return homeward. If his object had been to 
directly to Damascus, he would ‘have taken the route east of 
the Jordan. But his heart was overflowing with thankful- 
ness, and he could not go away content with having received 
the blessing without expressing his grateful acknowledgments 
to the man of God. Doubtless he remembered, too, with 
mortification, his unworthy treatment of the prophet, and 
how indisposed he had been to obey Elisha’s direction, which 
had been the means of his recovery.—He and all his company ; 
Literally, “his encampment.” He had a large military 
escort, befitting his rank as the general-in-chief of the Syrian 
army.—And came, and stood before htm: He was entirely 
cured of the haughty pride and spirit of ostentation with 
whieh he had come to the pgophet’s house at first, and his 
passionate rage because of the fancied indignity done him. 
He is humbler now, and willing to stand before the prophet 
and call himself his servant, There were two things 
which most of all he wished to do; and, as out of the 
aburdance of the heart the mouth speaketh, he gives imme- 
diate utterance to them in his address to the prophet. The 
first is thus expressed: “And he said, Behold now, I know 
that there is no God in all the earth, but in Israel.” His 
experience of that almighty energy which had healed his 
leprosy and restored him to perfect soundness convinced him 
that the God of Israel was God indeed; and, as no such proof 
of divine power was afforded by the so-called gods of other 
nations, he felt sure that no other deity was comparable to 
Jehovah, and thet he was God alone. His first impulse is to 
make confession of the sole deity of Jehovah, as he had 
learned it from the miracle of which he had been the subject. 
This, is the declared purpose of the miracles recorded in 
Scripture (Exod. 7: 17; 14:31; Josh.4: 23,24; John 8: 2). 
They are an evidence addressed to the senses which cannot be 
gainsaid. And hence the important place of miracles as an evi- 
dence of the divinity and the truth of ourgeligion. As the 
blind man whom Jesus restored to sight conld have no doubt 
that he who opened his eyes was from God (John 9 : 30-33), 
neither can he who has been made alive from the dead by the 
gospel doubt that it is indeed the power of God. The second 
thing which Naaman desired to do, was to make séme grate- 
ful return for the benefit which he had experienced. He 
thus gives utterance to his wish: “Now therefore, I pray 
thee, take a present of thy servant.” He had brought with 
him princely presents (2 Kings 5: 5), with which to obtain 
the health that he coveted; and in his grateful sense of the 
incalenlable benefit which he had received, he now wished to 
bestow them upon the prophet. He thought it no more than 
right that he should repay him handsomely f6r the good 
which had been done himself. 





Verse 16.—But he said, As Jehovah liveth, before whom I 
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stand, I wil receive none: As Abram absolutely refused to 
receive any compensation from the king of Sodom, for the 
service which he had rendered in reseuing those who had 
been taken captive by the king.of Elam (Gen. 14: 22, 23), so 
Elisha refused Naaman’s offered gift. And he did so with a 
solemn appeal to Jehovah, before whom he stood; that is to 
say, whose servant he was, The servant stood before his 
Master, ready to receive his commands, and prompt to do his 
bidding. There would have been no more impropriety, in 
itself considered, in Elisha’s suffering Naaman to show his 
gratitude for God’s great goodness, by bestowing a gift upon 
the prophet, than there was in his receiving a pre-ent of the 
first fruits (2 Kings 4: 42) from one who thus testified his 
thankfulness to God for his bounty in the harvest. But in 
this particular case Elisha felt that he would be unfaithful to 
the God whom he served if he accepted anything. It might 
lead Naaman to think that he had purchased that blessing, 
which God bestowed as a free gift of undeserved mercy. It 
might lead him to think that the prophets of God were influ- 
enced by mercenary motives in granting their aid, like the 
magicians and soothsayers of the heathen. Hence Elisha 
refused to accept a gift which was thus capable of being mis- 
understood.—And he urged him to take it ; but he refused: It 
was creditable“o Naaman that he pressed the prophet to 
accept his tokeh of gratitude; it was equally creditable to 


“EB. isha that he would not take it. 


Verse 17,—And Naaman said, If not, yet I pray thee let there 
be given to thy servant two mules’ burden of earth: It is difficult 
to say how far this request may be tinged with heathenish 
and superstitious ideas. The heathen parceled out the world 
among a multiplicity of gods. Each nation had deities of its 
own, who were sovereign within their own limited territory, 
but whose influence did not extend beyond it. Naaman had 
uttered his faith in the sole deity of Jehovah ; and yet his old 
notions may have clung to him, however inconsistently, and 
found expression in the thought that, in order to do accept- 
able worship to the God of Palestine, he must take some of 
the soil of Palestine away with him. It may, however, have 
been merely a reverent feeling toward the God who, though 
the God of the whole éarth, had yet specially revealed him- 
self in Israel. This association gave a sacredness to its very 
soil, which he would carry with him as a reminder, to stimu- 
late his gratitude and devotion. fie would take this earth 
to build an altar to the God of Israel (Exod. 20: 24), the 
material of which would have no profane or unhallowed asso- 
ciation, but carried his thoughts back to the region where the 
true God first became known to him; and was, moreover, 
especially sacred as the gift of the prophet, through whose 
instrumentality he had been heualed.—For thy servant wi/l 
henceforth offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifice: These were 
the two generic species of animal sacrifice, which are fre- 
quently mentioned together, as including all varieties of 
bloody offerings. In the burnt offering, the entire body of the 
animal was consumed upon the altar. The term rendered 
“ sacrifice” is applied to those offerings in which a portion of 
the flesh of the victim was partaken of as a sacred feast by the 
offerer and his friends. The former symbolized the general 
idea of worship, or of entire consecration te God; the latter 
set forth the communion between the worshipers and God, 
who fed them with the provisions of his house. In the out- 
ward forms of sacrifice there were many points of resemblance 
between the heathen ritual and that of Israel. The grand 
distinction lay in the character of the God whom they wor- 
shiped and in the nature of the service that they were ex- 
peeted to render to him.— Unto other gods, but wato Jehovah: 
Naaman pledges himself henceforth to renounce the worship 
of all other gods, and pay his adoration to Jehovah alone. 

Verse 18.—In one point he asks the Divine indulgence. 
The manner in which he speaks of it shows that he felt it not 
to be entirely consistent with the declaration he had just 
made, His official relation to the king obliged him to accom- 
pany him when he went to worship in the heathen temple, 
and he had to assume the posture of ‘outward respect, but he 
would do no more than this. The question of the propriety 
of Naaman’s conduct in this matter has been very vehemently 
discussed, the point of difficulty being the apparent sanction 
accorded to it by Elisha. But this should not be too hastily 
inferred, Naaman’s cure had not been suspended on his 
becoming a proselyte to the religion of Israel. His bodily 
malady was healed, and the miracle wrought on his behalf 
had been allowed to work its’ effect silently upon his soul. It 
had brought him to the acknowledgment of the sole deity of 
Jehovah, and that he would henceforth offer sacrifices to no 
other God,—only he would bow, as a matter of form, in the 
house of Rimmon, when his master went thither to worship. 
It was, no doubt, a matter of rejoicing to Elisha that a pagan 
was ready to make such a confession of the true God, and to 
resolve to worship him only, even though he was not yet 
prepared to break all connection with outward idolatrous 
forms. He may have thought it wiser to let Naaman’s new 
convictions work themselves out, in the hope that he would 
come to clearer apprehensions of duty, rather than burden 
him at this time with any strict rules of conduct in the mat- 
ter. At any rate, it is evident that the conduct of this half- 
enlightened pagan cannot be accepted as a standard of duty 
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for others who have been better instructed. It does not fol- 
low that it is right for those of a pure faith to join in outward 
acts of worship with idolaters, even though they do, so only 
in form,—The house of Rimmon: It appears from this passage 
that Rimmon was the name of a Syrian deity, df which there 
‘are also traces in the proper names Tabrimmon (1 Kjngs 15 : 
18) and Hadadrimmon (Zech. 12: 11).—He leaneth gn my 
hand: Rests on me for support, implying a very near and 
confidential relation to the king (2 Kings 7: 2, 17). 

Verse 19.—And he said unto him, Go in peace: This is not 
to be understood as though Elisha hereby expressed an un- 
qualified approval of what Naaman proposed to do. He had 
made quite an advance, for a heathen, in so shorta time, If 
he was really a sincere worshiper of Jehovah, he might come 
into clearer light hereifter. The prophet did not think it 
necessary to rebuke him, but courteously bids him farewell 
in the customary manner,—So he departed from hima little way : 
This is said preparatory to the incident that follows, He 
had gone but a short distance when Gehazi made up his mind 
to take this opportunity of gratifying his avaricious desires. 

Verse 20.--He could not understand how it was-that his 
master let slip such a chance of enriching himself, especially 
as it was from a Syrian, and not a brother Israelite; and he 
had brought these valuable presents with him for the sake of 
bestowing them upon the prophet, and he had received a 
benefit for which he ought to have paid handsomely. He 
wuld not let the Syrian off so easily. 

Verse 21.—Naaman either recognized the runner as one 
whom he had seen at the house of Elisha, or suspected that 
he was sent by the propbet, and courteously alighted from 
his chariot to meet him, readily now taking the position of 
an inferior to even the servant of the prophet. Suspecting 
that something might have happened, or that his assistance 
was wanted for some reason, he inquired whether all was well, 
and was assured that it was. 

Verse 22.—Gehazi now, in order to carry out his purpose, 
frames a deliberate lie, in which he does not hesitate to com- 
promise Elisha himself, representing that- he had sent him 
to ask that from Naaman which he had positively refused to 
take. His story was cunningly made up, as though an unex- 
pected emergency had arisen, and Elisha wished him to do 
a deed of charity.— Behold, even now there be come to me from 
the hill country of Ephraim: Beth-el and Gilgal, where were 
two of the institutions presided over by Elisha (2 Kings 2: 
1, 2), lay in that quarter.—Two young men of the sons of the 
prophets: It seemed plausible that they might have come to 
visit the prophet, and that they might be quite needy.—Give 
them, I pray thee, a talent of silver: According to the estimate 
before given on verse 5, this would amount to about nineteen 
hundred dollars, Gehazi did not dare to ask more for fear of 
making his falsehood transparent. 

Verse 23.—Naaman, without the slightest hesitation, offered 
him more than he had asked.—Be content, take (equivalent to 
“ please, take”) two talents: As Gehazi made a show of un- 
willingness to receive so much, “he urged him;” and it did 
not require much urgency to get hisconsent. The two talents 
of silver were put up in separate bags, and, together with the 
two changes of raiment, were laid upon two of his servants, 
who carried them before Gehazi. And they were no incon- 
siderable burden, as will be seen when we remember that a 
silver talent weighed about a hundred and fourteen pounds. 

Verse 24.—And phen he came to the hill (not “ tower,” as in 
the Auth. Ver.): This is spoken of as though it were some 
well-known hill, doubtless near Elisha’s house, which prob- 
ably hid from view the road which Naaman had taken, so 
that Géhazi supposed himself unseen. He dismissed Naa- 
man’s servants at this point, as he could yot let them come 
farther without feag of detection. His ill-gotten property he 
hid away in the house, and probably was highly elated at the 
gains which he had made, little suspecting the swift retribu- 
tion that awaited him. 

Verse 25.— But he went in and stood before his master : With 
a guilty conscience, but with an unruffled face, as though 
nothing had happened. He hastened to resume his place in 
the attitude of readiness to wait upon his master, hoping that 
he had not been missed ont of the house, and that no un- 
pleasant questions would be asked. But he was mistaken. 
Elisha at once asked him, “ Whence comest thou, Gehazi?” 
Having once entered upon a course of sin, one transgression 
leads to another. A fresh falsehood is necessary to hide his 
fault. He tells it without compunction : “ Thy servant went 
no whither.” But he could not impose upon the prophet. 

Verse 26.— Went not mine heart with thee: The heart, in 
Bible language, commonly denotes not the affections, as with 
us, but the understanding, Elisha means to say that he was 
privy to the whole transaction, He saw it all, not with his 


reach substantially the same nfeaning by reading as in the 
(literally, “to receive the silver”): Besides the deception 


which he had practiced, the conduct of Gehazi was most 
atrociou<, in implicating the prophet, making a false impres- 














bodily eyes probably, but by his prophetic sense, Others | 





God’s gracious gift and the disinterested motives of Elisha — 
Oliveyards and vineyards, etc.: Gehazi had received these in 
pro-pect, in receiving the money by which they could be 
purchased, 

Verve 27.—The leprosy therefore 0° Naaman shall cleave unto 
thee: His aggravated crime is visited with this dreadful 
penalty.—And unto thy seed for ever: The disease is heredi- 
tary.—A ‘leper as white as snow: Compare Exodus 4: 6; Num- 
bers 12 : 10. 

Prir.ceton Théological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


“Near the church and far from grace” is too true of many 
even now, and it was equally so three thousand years ago, 
Elisha’s curate, or deacon, Gehazi, chosen by the prophet to be 
his immediate attendant, and, we may believe, his prospective 
successor, might have been expected to show the virtues be- 
coming his position, if only from habitual intercourse with 
such a master. Yet suddenly the meanest and most repul- 
sive badness reveals itself in his character. As the leprosy 
with which he was smitten in punishment broke out, on the 
instant, where health had reigned, so far as une could see, till 
then, sin all at once gleams out in terrible hideousness from 
a life till that moment credited with special sanctity. I have 
heard of a lady in whose photograph specks, small but dis- 
tinct, appeared, to her great annoyance, over all her features, 
though no one could detect them with the eye. But a few 
days later they were explained. The searching light had 
revealed the beginning of mortal disease, unsuspected else, 
In a week or two she lay disfigured by a pestilent eruption, 
her beauty gone forever. Gehazi may have been as good as 
other men until he gave way to temptation, But the bias to 
the special sin which overpowered him must have been in 
his nature, little as men dreamed of it in one so identified 
with a saint like his master. 

Naaman had returned to Samaria with a full heart, after 
his cure, and once more drew up before the lowly dwelling of 
the prophet, Elisha had not come out to him before, that 
the honor of the miracle might be given wholly to God, un- 
disturbed by any human intervention, which might have led 
Naaman to fancy that the virtue had to some degree come 
from the prophet. Now, however, he meets the Syrian, who, 
with all his retinue, stood reverently before him. What 
cowld be done to show the gratitude for so great a blessing ? 
As a leper the poor man had, like his countrymen, believed 
in the gods of Damascus; but now that the cure had been 
divinely wrought on him, which none of the gods of his own 
or other lands could effect, he was a changed man. “TI have 
learned,” said he, “and know, from what has happened to me, 
that there is no God in all the earth but in Israel.” Jehovah 
alone from henceforth was his God. He would recognize no 
other. The cure had gone deeper than his flesh. It had 
waked spiritual life in his soul. But gratitude clamored for 
some expression. How could he show it! Would Elisha 
accept a thank offering? It would be a great favor if he 
would. The prophets of the nations around grew rich by the 
gifts received from those who believed themselves benefited 
by them, Samuel had accepted a small gift from Saul; 
Ahijah had accepted a present from the wife of Jeroboam; 
Elisha himself had taken a gift of bread and corn, which, 
however, he used for the good of others; and it was, indeed, the 
recognized custom for any one coming to “a man‘of God” to 
take some present with him. But Naaman’s case was peculiar. 
No suspicion of interested motives could be allowed to lessen 
the impression, on his heart, of his cure being a free gift 
from the pitying love of God, to whom alone all thanks were 
therefore due. Nothing whatever, for this reason, could be 
accepted, “ Well,” said the Syrian, “if it must beso, I yield; 
but I pray thee let thy servant have the gift of two mule’ 
burden of earth, to build an altar with it to Jehovah, on my 
return to Damascus; for henceforth I will present neither 
sacrifice nor offering to any other God but him.” The altar 
of earth from Israel would keep him in mind of its God, 
whose worshiper he had become with his whole heart, 
He might have taken the earth, without asking, from any 
place, on his return journey; but he would fain associate it 
with the remembrance of the prophet. It has been thought 
that it was intended to form a sacred spot of Israelitish soil, 
on which to set an altar, in the idea that a God éould be 
rightly worshiped only in his own land, of which, by a fic- 
tion, the soil thus transferred would be deemed a part. But 
Naaman had accepted Jehovah as the God of gods, with no 
local restriction, recognizing that there was “no God but he 
in all the earth.”? One thing more was to be asked. Asa 
high official, the convert would have to attend his king to 
the temple of Hadad Rimmon, the chief god of Syria, and 


margin, “ Mine-heart went not from me; ” that is, I was not would have to prostrate himse'f when the king did so. It 
ignorant of what was going on.—TJs it a time to receive money | would only be a form, however; for his heart was true Jo 





11 Samuel 9:8; 1 Kings 14:3; 2 Kings 4 : 42. 
? Naaman’s altar of Hebrew earth reminds us of the synagogue 
mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela, as seen by him at Nahardea, in 


sion upon Naaman, and nullifying all that the prophet had | Persia, built of earth and stones from Jerusalem. Altars of earth 
been so particular to do in order to give him a right idea of ' were common (Exod. 20 : 24 and elsewhere), 
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Jehovah, and he would be worshiping him, though forced to 
bow in the house of Rimmon. “In this thing the Lord 
pardon thy servant,” added he meekly. Nor did the sweet 
charity of Elisha turn him away. With a loving farewell, 
“Go in peace,” he waved a parting to the great man, and the 
interview ended. 

, Now, however, came the Devil's chance, Gehazi had lis- 
tened to all that passed, with no such gracious feelings as 
filled the breast of his master. This Syrian, the arch-enemy 
of Israel, in past days a man passing rich, had been allowed 
to go off without giving Elisha even such a trifle as all 
brought him. He would run a‘ter him, and get something 
from him. Naaman’s chariots were still near enough to be 
overtaken; so away hurried Gehazi, out at one of the two 
gateways, we may suppose, still traceable on the hill of 
Samaria, and over the valley, to the upward slopes of the 
surrounding hills, where he before long overtook the caval- 
cade, the Syrian having halted on seeing some one running 
after it. Coming down from his chariot, as an inferior to a 
superior,—for even the attendant of the prophet was a/great 
man to the convert,—Gehazi was asked if all was well. “Oh, 
yes!” said he. “Buttwo young prophets have just come from 
the hills of Ephraim, to the south of us: give them, I pray 
thee, a talent of silver [ubout $1,500] and two changes of rai- 
ment.” “Two young prophets, did you say?” breaks in 
Naaman. “Then take a talent, pray, for each of them;” and 
80 two talents were sent back, carried in huge bags, by two 
slaves, and, with the money, two changes of raiment. Gehazi 
could not, however, let them be carried straight to Elisha’s 
house, and had them left at the foot of the hill, where he, 
doubtless, put them in safety for a time, getting them taken to 
the house a little later, when, as he thought, he could do it 
unperceived. His plunder duly secreted, the wretched man 
“stood” once more “ before his master;” that is, went in to 
wait on him. “ Where have you come from, Gehazi?” asked 
the prophet. “Thy servant went no whither,” answered the 
hypocrite, “What!” answered Elisha. “ Did not my heart go 
with you when the man turned from his chariot to meet you? 
Is this a time to receive money, and to receive garments, and 
to lay plots thns for getting the means to buy oliveyards and 
vineyards, and sheep and oxen, and men slaves and ,women 
slaves?” To lie would have been unworthy at any time, 
but to do so to get the advantage of one who was not an 

 Ieraelite;—a man whose newly kindled faith in Jehovah 
demanded the most careful avoidance of any appearance of 
greed or selfishness in his representatives,—was a crime base 
beyond words. The thought of such wickedness overwhelmed 
Elisha, “ Naaman has been cured of his leprosy,” continued 
he to Gehazi, “ but your sin has brought it on yourself, as a 
well-merited punishment. The leprosy of the Syrian shall 

‘gleave to you and your children forever.” It was a terrible 
sentence, and, we may hope, was mitigated, in after years, at 
least on the children; but, meanwhile, the unfortunate man 
went out of the chamber “a leper as white as snow.” 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





NAAMAN’S IMPERFECT FAITH, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Like the Samaritan leper healed by Jesus, Naaman came 
back to give glory to God. Samaria was quite out of his 
road to-Damascus, but benefit melted his heart, and the pride, 
which had been indignant that the prophet did not come out 
to him, faded before thankfulness, which impélled him to go 
to the prophet. God's gifts should humble, and gratitude is 
not afraid to stoop. Elisha would not see Naaman before, 
for he needed to be tayzht; but he gladly welcomes him into 
his presence now, for lie has learned his lesson. Sometimes 
the best way to attract is to repel, and the true servant of 
God consults not his own dignity, but others’ good, which- 
ever he does, 

1, The first point is the offer and refusal of the gift. The 
benefited is liberal and the benefactor disinterested. Naaman 
was convinced of pure monotheism. His avowal is clear and 
fall, But what a miserable conclusion he draws with that 
“therefore”! He should have said, “ Therefore I come to 
trust under the shadow of his wings” But he is not ready 
to give himself, and, like some of the rest of us, thinks to 
compound by giving money. When the outward giving of 
goods is token of inward surrender of self, it is accepted. 
When it is a substitute for that, it is rejected. No doubt, too, 
Naaman thought that Elisha was, like the sorcerers of hea- 
theni«m, very accessible to gifts; and if he had come to believe 
in Elisha’s Ged, he had yet to learn the loving-kindness of 
the God in whom he had come to believe. He had to learn 
next that “the gift of God” was not “ purchased with money,” 
and- the prophet’s acceptance of his present would have 
dimmed Elisha’s own character, and that of his God, in the 
newly opened eyes of Naaman. 

Elisha’s answer begins with the solemn adjuration which 
we first hear from Elijah. In its use here? it not only de- 
clares the unalterable determination of Elisha, but reveals 
its grounds, To a man who feels ever the burning conscious- 
ness that he is in the presence of God, all earthly good 





dwindles into nothing. How should talents of silver and 
gold, and changes of raiment, have worth in eyes before which 
that awful, blessed vision flames? A candle shows black 
against the sun. If we walk all the day in the light of God’s 
countenanee, we shall not see much brightness to dazzle us 
in the pale and borrowed lights of earth. The vivid realiza- 
tion of God in our daily lives is the true shield against the 
enticements of the world. Further, the consciousness of being 
God’s servant, which is implied in the expression “ before 
whom I stand,” makés a man shrink from’ receiving wages 
from men. “To hisown master he standeth or falleth,” and 
will be scrupulously. careful that no taint of apparent self- 
seeking shall spoil his service, in the eyes of men or in the 
judgment of the “great Taskmaster.” Elisha felt that the 
honor of his order, and, in some sense, of his God, in the eyes 
of this half-convert, depended on his own perfedt and trans- 
parent disinterestedness, Therefore, although he made no 
scruple of taking the Shunammite’s gifts, and probably lived 
on similar offerings, he stedfastly refused the enormous sum 
proffered ‘by Naaman, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
but if accepting it is likely to make people think that he did 
his work for the sake of it, he must refuse it. A hireling is 
not a man who is paid for his work, but one who works for 
the sake of the pay. If once a professed servant of God falls 
under reasonable suspicion of doing that, his power for good 
is ended, as it should be. , 

2. The next point to notice is the alloy in the gold, or the 
imperfection of Naaman’s new convictions. He had béen 
cured of his leprosy at once, but the cure of his soul had to 
be more gradual, It is unreasonable to expect clear sight 
with the power of rightly estimating magnitudes, from a man 
seeing for the firsttime. But though Naaman'sshortcomings 
are, very natural and excusable, they are plainly shortcom- 
ings. Note the two forms which they take,—superstition and 
selfish compromise. What good would a couple of loads of 
soil be, and could he not have taken that from the roadside 
without leave? The connection between the two halves of 
verse 17 makes his object plain. He wished the earth “for” 
he would not sacrifice but to Jehovah. That is, he meant to 
use it as the foundation of an altar, as if only some of the 
very ground on which Jehovah had. manifested himself was 
sacred enough for such a purpose, He did not, indeed, think 
of “the Lord” as a local deity of Israel, as his ample confes- 
sion of faith in verse 15 proves; but neither had he reached 
the point of feeling that the Being worshiped makes the altar 
sacred,; No wonder that he did not unlearn in an hour his 
whole way of thinking of religion, .The reliance on externals 
is too natural to us all, even with all our training in a better 
faith, to allow of our wondering at or severely blaming him. 
A sack full of earth from Palestine has been supposed to make 
a whole graveyard a “Campo Santo;” and, no doubt, there 
are people in America, as in England, who have carried 
home bottles of Jordan water for christenings. Does not the 
very name of “the Holy Land” witness to the survival of 
Naaman’s sentimental error? 

The other tarnish on the clear mirror was of a graver kind. 
Notice that he does not ask Elisha’s sanction to his intended 
compromise, but simply announces his intention, and hopes 
for forgiveness, It looks bad when a man, in the first fervor 
of adopting a new faith, is casting about for ways to reconcile 
it with the public profession of his old, abandoned one. We 
‘should have thought better of Naaman’s, monotheism, if he 
had not coupled his avowal of it, where it was safe to be 
honest, with the announcement that he did not intend to stand 
by his avowal when it was risky, It would have required 
huge courage to have gone back to Damascus and denied 
Rimmon; and our censure must be lenient, but decided. 

Naaman was the first preacher of a doctyine of compromise, 
which has found eminent defenders, and practicers, in our 
own and other times. To separate the official from the man, 
and to allow the one to profess in public a creed which the 
other disavows in private, is rank immorality, whoever does 
or advocates it. The motive in this case was, perhaps, not so 
much cowardice as selfish unwillingness to forfeit position 
and favor at court. He wants to keep all the good things he 
has got; and he tries to blind his conscience by representing 
the small compliance of bowing as almost forced on him by 


he had no’authoritative decision to give. Let us hope that 


came, and that he did not lie to God in the house of Rim- 
mon. Let us take the warning that we are to publish on the 
house-tops what we hear in the ear, spd that, if in anything 
we should be punctiliously, sincere, it isin the profession of 
our faith, a 
3. The last point is Gehazi’s avarice, and what he got by 
it. How differently the same sight affected the man who 
lived near God and the one who lived by sense! Elisha had 
no desires stirred by the wealth in Naaman’s train. Gehazi’s 
mouth watered after it. Regulate desires and you rule con- 
duct, The true regulation of desires is found in communion 
with God. Gehazi had a sordid soul, like Judas; and, like 
the traitor apostle, he was untouched by contact with good- 
ness and unworldliness. Perhaps the parallel might be car- 
ried farther, and both were moved with coarsé contempt for 
their master’s silly indifference to earthly good. That feeling 
speaks in Gehazi’s soliloquy. He evidently thought the 
prophet a fool for having let “this Syrian” off so easily. He 
was fair game, and he had brought the wealth on purpose to 
leave it. Profanity speaks in uttering a solemn oath on such 
an occasion. The putting side by side of “the Lord liveth” 
and “TI will run after him” would be ludicroms if it were not 
horrible. How much profanity may live: close beside a 
prophet, and learn nothing from him but a holy name to 
sully in an oath | 

The after part of the story suggests that Naaman was out 
of sight of the city before he saw Gehazi coming after him. 
The cunning liar timed his arrival well. The courtesy of 
Naaman in lighting down from his chariot to receive the 
prophet’s servant shows how real a change had been wrought 
upon him, even though there were imperfections in him. 
Gehazi’s story is well hung together, and has p'enty of “local 
color” to make it probable. Such glib ingenuity in lying 
augurs long practice in the art. If he had been content with 
a small fee, he needed only to have told the truth; but his 
story was required to put a face on the amount of his request. 
And what an amiable light it sets Elisha in! He would not 
take for himself, but he has nothing to give to the two 
imaginary scholars, who have come from some of the schools 
of the prophets in the hill country of Ephraim, thirsting for 
instruction. How sweet the picture, and what a hard heart 
that could refuse the request! Truly said Paul, “The love of 
money is a root of all kinds of evil.” Anysin may come from 
it, and be done to gratify it. “ Honestly if you can, but get it,” 
was Gehazi’s.principle, as it is that of many,a man in the 
Christian churches of this day. Greed of gain is a sin 
that seldom keeps house alone. Naaman no doubt was glad 
to give, both because he was grateful, and because, like most 
people in high positions, he was galled by the sense of obliga- 
tion toa man beneath him in rank, So bick went Gehazi, 


he chuckling at his lucky stroke, and pleasantly imagining 
how to spend his wealth. 

“The tower” in verse 24 is more correctly “ the hill,” and 
it was probably there where the little group would come in 
sight of Elisha’s-house. So Gebazi gets rid of the porters 
before they could be seen or speak to any one, and manages 
his load for a little way himself, carefully hides it in the 
house, and, seeing the men safely off, appears obsequious and 
innocent before Elisha, The prophet’s gift of supernatural 
knowledge was intermittent, as witness his ignorance of the 
Shunammite’s sorrow; but Gehezi must have known its occa- 
sional action, and we can fancy that his heart sank at the 
ominous question, so curt in the original, and conveying so 
clearly the prophet’s knowledge that he had been away from 
the house: “ Whence, Gehazi?” One lie needs another to 
cover it, and every sin is likely to beget a succe sor, So, with 
some tremor, but without hesitation, he tries to hide his tracks, 
Did not Elisha’s eye pierce the wretched hypocrite as with 
adart? and did not his voice ring like a judgment trumpet, as 
he confounded the silemt,ginner with the conviction that the 
prophet himself had been at the spot, though his body had 
remained in the house? So, at last, will men be reduced to 
stony dumbness, when they discover that an eye which can 
see deeper than Elisha’s has been gazing on all their secret 





the grasp of the bowing king, who leaned on his hand, But 
was it necessary that he should be the king’s favorite? A 
deeper faith would have said, “ Ptrish ‘court favor and every- 
thing that hinders me from making known whose I am.” 
But Naaman is an early example of the family of Facing- 
both-ways, and of trying to “make the best of both worlds.” 
But his sophistication of conscience will not do, and his own 
dissatisfaction with his excuse peeps out plainly in his peti- 
tion that he may be forgiven. If his act needed forgiveness, 
it should not have been done, nor thus calmly announced. It 
is vain to ask forgiveness bef8rehand for known sin about to 
be committed. “ 

Elisha is not asked for his sanction, and he neither gives 
nor refuses it. He dismissed Naaman with cold dignity in 
the ordinary conventional form of leave-taking. His silence 
indicated at least the absence of hearty approval, and prob- 
ably he was silent to Naaman because, as he said about the 





1 Gilgal and Beth-el lay on these bills. 


Shunammite’s trouble, the Lord had been silent to him, and 


sins, ‘The question, “Is this a time to receive?” etc., sug- 
gests the special reasons, in Naaman’s case, for conspicuous 
| disregard of wealth, in order that he might thereby learn the 

free love of Elisha’s God and of Jehovah’s'servant, both of 
which had been tarnished by Gehazi’s ill-omened greed. The 
long enumeration following on “garments” includes, no 
doubt, the things that Gehazi had solaced his return with 
the thought of buying, and so adds another proof that his 
heart was turned inside out be‘ore the prophet. 

His punishment is severe; but his sin was great. The 
leprosy was a fitting punishment, both because it had been 
Naaman’s, from which obedient reliance on God had set him 
free, and because of its symb lical meaning, as the type of sin. 
Gehazi got his coveted money, but he got something else, 
along with it, which he did not bargain for, and which took 
all the sweetness out of it. That is always the case, “III- 
gotten gear never prospers;” and, if a man has set his heart 
on worldly good, he may succeed in amassing « fortune, but 
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Naaman’s faith grew and stiffened before the time of trial | 


with the two Syrian slaves carrying his baggage for him, and © 
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the leprosy will cleave to him, and his soul will be al] 
crusted and foul with that living death. How many success- 
ful men, perhaps high in reputation in the church as in the 
world, would stand “lepers as white as snow” if we had 
God's eyes to see them with! 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


In this lesson we have the unutterably joyous and the un- 
utterably sad. The first is that healed captain turning back 
on his homeward ‘journey to stand in the presence of the 
prophet and give thanks and gifts. The Syrian and Samari- 
tan lepers are alike. There is salvatioh, and appreciation of 
it, in heathendom. , ; 
_ Elisha could not compromise his position, as steward of 
the grace of God, by accepting money. A soldier will face 
peril for love of country, but would be insulted by an offer of 
money. Some souls are great enough to bless without requir- 
ing a return. Eltsha’s refusal wrought a deeper religious re- 
gard and life in Naaman. He vowed on the spot to serve no 
god but Jehovah (v.17). Anxiety about salary lessens many 
a preacher’s influence. : 

The sad thing f Gehazi’s folly. It begins in covetousness, 
proceeds to profanity, grows into lying to Naaman and Elisha, 
and ends in leprosy. Does the punishment seem over-pro- 
portioned to the sin? The far-seeing prophet had seen the 
captain and his band becoming missionaries of the true God 
in Syria, He would leave them in debt, that must be paid 
by love and service in proclaiming a free gospel, and by pre- 
venting the disastrous raids of soldiers. The anticipated 

result had begun to appear as above stated. Gehazi disgraced 
his master, prevented the due influence of the miracle, ahd 
only one year later the king of Syria invaded Judea with an 
army. ¢ 
One can live next all goodness, and not be good; next all 
self-sacrifive, and be covetous; next all truth, and yet lie. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He said, Behold now, I know that therevis no God in all the 
earth, but in Israel (v.15). Naaman had jumped from one 
extreme to the other, as a result of his seeking and figding 
lielp from ‘the God of Elisha. He had doubted whether 
there was a God in Israel who could help him, and now he 
was sure there was no God anywhere else. He was just 
as much mistaken in the one case as in the other. ' There are 
men nowadays who question whether there is a God in 
heaven, and there are others who question whether there 
is a God anywhere else than in heaven. It is some- 
thing to realize that there is a God somewhere; but it is 
a great deal better to realize that God is everywhere. Let 
us see to it that, in learning as much as Naaman learned 
to begin with, we don’t make the blunder of stopping where 
he stopped. 

Now therefore, I pray thee, take a present of thy servant. Rut 
he said, As the Lord liveth, before whom I stand, I will receive 
none. And he urged him to take it; but he refused (vs. 15, 16). 
A man of God ought not to aet as if he were a pedler of 

“ God’s good gifts, especially of those gifts'which were never 
his to bestow. Elisha had not healed Naaman. He had 
simply indicated God’s way of healing. It would be a sad 
day for the Church of Christ when ministers of Christ were 
ready to accept specific gifts from needy souls to which they 
had ministered in Christ’s name, as if in payment for such 


ministry. The fitting support of men.of God in the work of 


the ministry is one thing; but when it comes to expecting a 
special gift for marrying a couple, a special gift for burying 
the dead, a special gift for praying with the sick, a special 
gift for counseling an anxious soul,—that is quite another 
matter. 


Naaman said,... When my master goeth into the house of 


Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow 
mayself in the house of Rimmon, ... the Lord pardon thy servant in 
this thing. And he said unto ‘him, Go in peace (vs. 17-19). 
Elisha was enough of a man of God to have large-hearted 
toleration. He thought more of spirit than of manner as a 
test of character and of faith. Taking into view the circum- 
stances in which Naaman found himeelf in his official position 
in the court of Syria, he bade him do the best he could, in 
view of his duty to his royal master and his love for his new- 
found God. Elisha may seem to have been a little lax in 
matters of form, but he was a pretty good man for his day, in 
spite of this laxity. 

My master hath spared this Naaman . . . in not receiving... 
that which he brought (v. 2). A great many people count as 
a dead loss that which they might have had if they had asked 
for it, or which was proffered to them, whether it would have 
been wise for them to take it or not. They are sorry that 
they let slip such an opportunity of getting money. But the 
poorest policy that can be is to take hard cash in payment for 
every deed of love and act of duty. Gratitude is better than 


gold in return for our best services, Only a pitiable greed of 
gain would prompt us to think otherwise. 

: Ag the Lord lweth, I will .,. take somewhat of him (v. 20). 
Men are more apt to call God to witness their evil deeds than 
their good ones. And this is not merely from a love of irrey- 
erent speech. They too often put more soul into evil-doing 
than into well-doing; and they invoke supernatural help 
accordingly.- Even the boys do this with their small pattern 
oaths. Twenty boys will say, “By jingo, Pll lick that fel- 
low,” where one will say, “ By jingo, ll always obey my 
mother.” The love of wrong-doing takes hold of men and 
boys, so that they are ready to let heaven and earth under- 
stand that they are in earnest. 

When he came to the hill, he... bestowed them im the house | 
(v. 24). Wrong-doers spare no’ pains to conceal the evi- 
dences of their guilt. If it were not for God, how nicely they 
would get a'ong in the line of their choice, and in the posses- 
sion of their ill-gotten gains! But the trouble is, nothing is 
hidden from God. The stolenmoney may be buried, the tell- 
tale letter may be torn up, the body of the murdered victim 
may be at the bottom of the sea. But God knows it all, and 
he can lay bare that which seems concealed beyond disclosure. 
God’s eye is on all that is done out of doors, or that is covered 
up “in the house.” 

He said, Thy servant went no whither (v. 25). This was true 
in a certain sense. Gehazi was not the prophet’s servant, nor 
God’s servant, but the Devil’s servant, when he went after 
Naaman with greed in his heart and a lie in his mouth. 
Elisha’s servant “went no whither” on such a mission. But 
Gehazi didn’t mean to tell the truth in this statement. He 
was merely telling another lie to back up the one already told 
to Naaman. It is easier to begin lying thar to stop lying. 
As old Thomas Fuller says: “A wilful falsehood told is a 
cripple not able to stand by itself, without some to support it. 
It is easy to tell a lie; hard to tell but a lie.” 

The leprosy. . . of Naaman shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy 
seed for ever (v. 27). When Gehazi ran after Naaman, he 
said, “ As the Lord liveth, I will... fake somewhat of him.” 
And now he found he was to take more than he wanted from 
Naaman. That is the trouble with ill-gotten gains. They 
won’t come aloye. They bring with them more than is cared 
for. A jolly carousai in the evening brings an aching head 
the next morning. Stolen money and a betrayed trust are 
followed by fears and remorse. Guilt of any kind is curséd 
of God with a punishment which makes the sinner’s best suc- 
cess a bad bargain. And a man’s children are the sufferers 
when he does wréng. ‘He cannot be a drunkard, or a thief, 
ora liar, or a murderer, and suffer all the punishment him- 
self. His wife and children must feel the burden and the 





shame of his transgression. If we attempt to get what doesn’t 
belong to us, we shall be pretty sure to get a great deal more 
than we want; and our children will share the heaviest curse 
of our wrongdoing. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Last week we had a lesson that began sadly and ended 
gladly. This week we have one that begins gladly and ends 
sadly. Grateful Naaman comes back to the house of the 
vrophet, desirous to testify to his gratitude in some substan- 
tial way. He urges the prophet to take of him some present. 
But Elisha utterly refuses, and with good reason; for if he 
had taken a reward, the enemies of Israel would have said that 
he used his powers for his own personal gain. This would 
never do, and so he declined to take so much as a garment. 

So Naaman goes on his way. But now the spirit of covet- 
ousness seizes Gehazi, and he plans how he may make some- 
thing out of “this Syrian.”. He dares not ask for anything 
for his master, or even for himself, so he invents a story about 
two sons of the prophets having come to Elisha unexpectedly, 
and asks for a trifle forthem, This, and more too, Naaman 
gladly gives, and sends his two servants to carry the ‘present 
home. There Gehazi carefully hides the stuff away, and then 
goes in to wait op his master, as though nothing had happened. 

“But.” But what? But Elisha had followed him by his 
prophetie power, and knew all that had taken place. So, when 
Gehazi comes into his master’s presence, he is questioned, and 
tries to hide his evil deeds; butin vain. The prophet knows 
it all, and with severe rebuke exposes his hypocrisy, and in- 
fliets upon him a terrible punishment; for the leprosy of 
Naaman cleaves to him, and he goes out from the presence 
of Elisha a leper as white as snow. 

Gehazi’s sin was very great. And this for several reasons. 
In the first place, he had been with Elisha now for sometime, 
and had had abundant opportunity to learn what was right 
and what wrong. He was no heathen, brought up ia spiritual 
darkness. There was no better man living in all the world 
than Elisha. In the second place, he had just learned that 
his master’was not willing to take any reward for the miracle 
that he had wrought, and I doubt not he knew very well 
the reason for this. Yet, in the face of all this, he concocted 
his lies, and backed them up with others. He was in reality 





a thief and a liar. 


Now, if all the surroundings of Gehazi were not sufficient 
to keep him from the course that he actually pursued, we may 
well learn that no surroundings will of themselves suffice to 
keep men on the path of rectitude. Because you are a church- 
member now, or even a church officer, or even a pastor, is no 
sufficient reason to say that you will not some day fall into 
grievous sin. Was not Judas an apostle? and did that keep 
him from going from bad to worse? Did that prevent him 
from becoming a suicide? Was not David a man peculiarly 
blessed of God, and one to whom many advantages had heen 
given? and did that prevent him from committing some 
dreadful sins? I once knew a sexton in a church, who 
thought, after he thus came into the house of God, and almost 
lived (so to speak) in church, he would fall into no more sins, 
Yet the gravest sins of his life were committed after he had 
entered upon this situation. No, no position will insure a 
man from the insidious attacks of sin. Till a man can get rid 
of his sinful heart of unbelief, he will always be exposed to 
temptation and fall. Nothing but the grace of God, given each 
day for that day’s need, will keep us safe. Because I was 
earnest last year, is no sign that therefore I shall be so this 
year. Daily grace for daily temptation is all that can avail 
us in this battle. 

Now, see Gehazi going through all the steps of that guilty 
coursé, and not realizing that the eye of the prophet was upon 
him at every step of the way. Yetso it was. Elisha knew 
as well what his servant was about, as though he had gone 
with him. What a picture this is of the way in which God 
knows and sees all that we do! And not only does he know 
all that we do, but also all that we think and feel. Our hearts 
are open to him. Did you ever see a glass bee-hive? 
Well, if you did, you looked through it, and saw all the 
bees at work; some coming, others going, some bringing 
honey, and.‘some wax. All was as open to you as though 
it were being done in the open air. So the hives of our hearts 
are open to God. ' However much we are able to deceive our 
fellow-men, or even ourselves, we are not able to deceive him, 
“ Went not mine heart with thee?” said Elisha. And so God 
will say to us,. that he knew all the thoughts that came into 
our minds,—every one of them. Let the teacher look into 
the way this is put in Psalm 139, and he will see what the 
Psalmist says about the omniscience and the omnipresence of 
God. Therefore that psalm ends with the most fitting prayer: 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know 
my thoughts:. and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way’ everlasting.” 

And now, if any scholar seems troubled because he knows 
that such evil thoughts do come to his heart, let the teacher 
make it clear to that one that we are not responsible for the 
thoughts that assail us, but only for those which we welcome, 
All kinds of people may knock at my door, but I show what 
kind of a man I am by the quality of those only whom I 
welcome and entertain, not by the character of those who 
impudently knock. Do you see this? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the matter with the great captain? Who said 
that the prophet in Samaria could cure him? How did the 
word of the little maid reach two kings? Let some child 
give the story of the king’s letter; of Naaman’s goifg to 
Samaria; the presents and the train at the door of Elisha’s 
house. What did Elisha say “Naaman should do to be 
cured? Was Naaman willing? Was he cured? Was it the 
washing, or the Jordan water, which cured him? 

Again in Samaria,— Naaman was so glad and happy that 
he would not go home without seeing the prophet whose 
word had given him a new life. ‘ Back again, over nearly 
thirty miles, Naaman and all his company went, to the 
prophet. This time he saw Elisha; what did he say to him? 
Did Naaman own that it was God who had cured him? He 
said, “ Now I know that there is no God in all the earth, but 
in Israel.” How did he want to show gratitude to Elisha? 
Was Eiisha willing to receive presents for what God’s mercy 
had done? Naaman begged him to take something, but he 
refused. Would it have seemed selfish and ungrateful if 
Naaman had gone directly to his king and his.home, without 
thanking Elisha? Once, when Jesus was on earth, he healed 
ten lepers. Did they all give thanks to their Saviour? What 
was the question Jesus asked about them? Elisha knew that 
Naaman was thankful and in earnest when he said there was 
but one true God. Would Naaman go home and soon forget 
that he had been a leper? 

Naaman’s Promise.—He asked Elisha that he might carry 
back with him to Syria some of the earth from the ground of 
Samaria in Israel. Was that a strange thing to want? So it 
would seem tous; but Naaman wanted it for an altar toGod,— 
a sign which he wanted to set up in memory of what God had 
done for him, and of the promise he made to worship the true 
God and no other, His master, the king, worshiped an idol 
god; and he knew that, as the king’s chief captain and lord, 
he must go with him, and the king would lean upon his hagd 





as they went to the heathen temple. He asked that God 
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would pardon if he bowed his head in the temple, for he 
would worship the true God in his heart. Does God expect 
a child in a mission school in a heathen land, who has just 
heard of Jesus, to know how to obey and serve him, as you, 
who have been taught ever since you could speak his name? 

Gehazi.—The servant watched the company going away. 
The treasures his master had refused were going too. What 
a pity, he thought. Surely those heavy bags were precious, 
and rare treasures must have been in those great packs, 
Evjl thoughts were in his heart as he said to himself, “ How 
I want some of that wealth for my own!” An evil eye 
looked on, and then, with evil purpose, he said, with an oath, 
“T will run after him, and take something.” Soon the happy 
captain, looking back, saw some one running,—probably a 
messenger from Elisha! He got out of his chariot to meet 
him with honor, and asked, “Is all well?” Gehazi answered 
“All is well.” Had he been planning swiftly as he ran?— 
for he said, with lying tongue: “My master hath sent me. 
He says two poor students, sons of the prophets, have come 
tome. Give them, I pray thee, a talent of silver and two 
changes of garments.” Naaman told him he would give more 
than he asked,—two talents of silver, instead of one. He 
bound the silver in two bags, took out two changes of gar- 
ments, and gave them to two of his own servants, to carry for 
Gehazi. The silver seemed a great fortune to Gehavi. It 
was more than three thousand dollars of our money. Could 
Naaman have thought that poor sons of the prophets needed 
all that money? Would the gay robes for a king’s palace be 
suitable for them to wear? 

Hidden Treasure.—As the two servants wih Gehazi came 
nearer to his home, Gehazi took the treasure from them, and 
sent them to join Naaman. Then he hid his new possessions 
somewhere not in sight from Elisha’s house, and went in with 
a deceitful face, and stood before his master. Elisha asked 
him where he had been. Must his lying tongue tell another 
lie to hide the others?’ How did a poor Servant of a poor 
prophet expect to use his money, and not be suspected? Had 
he lived with a wise prophet who taught the Scriptures, and 
did he not know what Moses said in onr golden text of 
to-day? Elisha showed him that God had given to him a 
sight of his thoughts, his wishes, his plans, words, actions. 
Does God know every thought of every heart? 

Found Owt.—Elisha showed Gehazi that, though far away, 
he saw Naaman turn and look, get ont of his chariot, and 
speak to him. He showed him that he knew what he 
intended to do with the stolen money. He asked Gehazi, 
“Ts it a time to receive money, garments, oliveyards and 
vineyards, sheep and oxen, menservants and maid -ervants?” 

Gehazi Punished.—Gehazi had planned to be a farmer, to 
own land, to have his own olive-trees and grape-vines, with 
servants to work for him, All this to come frém the bags of 
silver then lying hidden in the dark. Could he have asked 
God's blessing on such a home? ‘It was a short dream; for 
while he stood before his master, he heard dreadful words, 
—that the leprosy of Naaman should come and stay upon him 
and his children. As if a stroke of lightning had fallen, the 
leprosy came; he turned his-leprous face away from Elisha 
and went out, on him, in him, through him, that horrid, 

» hopeless disease. Could money or garments, even the riches 
of a king, be anything at the cost of such a punishment for 
sin? How one sin led to many more, and how surely sin was 
found out and punished! Can a wicked wish or a covetous 
thought be hidden from God? Is it safe to take the first 
wrong step? 

Many teachers may wish to omit some of the details of the 
story and question the class upon Gehazi’s sin. Let them 
tell of each guilty stcp,,what commandments he broke, and 
put the leading words ou the blackboard as answered. . Ask 
if it is likely that he only began to sin then. Did his living 
with a holy prophet make him a holy, praying man? Did 
staying with Jesus Christ make Judas Christ-like? The 
story of Gehazi may be put on the blackboard in a few words: 





GEHAZI. 
R SERVANT A LEPER 


Coveting, 
Lying, 
Swearing, 
Stealing, 
Found Out, 
Punished, 


Disgraced, 
Dying. 











Who taught us to pray every day, “ Lead us not intd tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil” ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“Two Muues Burpew or Eartu.”—The conveyance of 
soil from a sacred spot is a feature in Hindoo superstitions, 


sulmans. In like manner the Campo Santo of Pisa, the cher- 
ished burial-place of the monks, is said to be composed of 
earth brougitt from the Holy Land. ’ 
“Licutep Down From THE Cuartor.”—The condescen- 
sion of coming down from his chariot can only be fully under- 
stood when we call to mind the rigor of Eastern etiquette on 
such matters between persons of different ranks. The hum- 
blest slave may talk familiarly with a prince; the language 
matters not. But in gesture and attitude he must never for 
a moment relax from the expression of reverence and subor- 
dination. The chariot was the special military arm of the 
Syrians, and, though of little service in central Palestine, and 
still less in hilly Judea, where roads were few, narrow, and 
| steep, yet was a formidable force in the wide plains and level 
ground of Northern Syria, taking the place of modern artil- 
lery. Solomon, we are told, supplied horses and chariots 
from Egypt for his tributary kings in Syria; and in the 
Assyrian sculptures and records the chariots are always repre- 
sented as the chief force of Syrian armies, On one occasion, 
we are told, Ben-hadad brought four thougand chariots against 
Shalmanezer. But in Israel the plain of Jezreel, easily ‘access- 
ible from Damascus, was the only district where chariots could 
be formidable. 

“Two CHANGES OF GARMENTS,.”—The gift of changes of 
raiment remains to this day an ordinary form of gifts of 
honor. The royal gifts of the shawls of Cashmere are well 
known. The Persian merchant provides a robe for the guest 
he entertains, though this is left behind when the feast is 
over. Xenophon: repeatedly mentions the custom of giving 
changes of raiment among the Persians; and it is even spoken 
of by Homer. 

“WENT IN AND Stoop BEFORE HIS Master.”—In the 
East, where, certainly, domestic service is not severe, the ser- 
vant stands all day within the doorway of the hall or tent, 
with his arms respectfully folded, never ghinking of leaving 
the presence unless sent.on an errand, or, it may be, is bidden 
to pound and roast the coffeee, which he dves in the room. 
In the life of Gehazi we have aypicture of the Syrian servant 
of to-day,—ever in attendance on his master; taken into 
counsel by him; ‘ready to offer his advice, asked or unasked ; 
delighted to carry'a message; full of intrigue; gossiping at 
his ease with king or lady,—a curious mingling of the positions 
of servant, son, and friend; yet unscrupulous and dishonest 
withal, 
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EFRAUDED NAAMAN. 
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“ One sinner destroyeth much good.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ When thou, my righteous judge, shall come.” 
“How sad our state by nature is.’’ 

“T was a wandering sheep.” 

“ Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 

“ A guilty soul, by Pharisees of old.” 

* At the feast of Belshazzar.” 

“ Come, sinner, come.” 

* What can wash away my stain?” 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 





FOR THE TEACHER. 

For the review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

15, Naaman returned, with what change in body and mind? 
What is the Christian parallel? (Rem. 6:4.) If he had not 
returned, he would still have needed cure of—what? (Psa. 
147: 1; Rom. 1:21.) The story of Christ and the ungrate- 
ful lepers? (Luke 17: 11-19.) Describe in Bible words the 
Christiah’s gratitude (Eph. 5: 20). The Syrian belief about 
the omnipresence of God? (1 Kings 20: 23.) Where do 
Christians think God to be? (Psa. 139: 7-12.) , Why, then, 
do they honor Palestine? (Psa. 26: 8.) What does it mean 
to be “without God in the world”? (Eph. 2:12) What if 
Naaman had not made this confession? (Rom. 10: 10.) 





and earth from Medina is high!y prized among the devout Mus- 


29; 6: 26, 27.) How did Elisha gain Naaman for his “ ser- 
vant” ? (Matt. 20: 26, 27.) 

16. The custom regarding this matter? (1 Sam. 9:7.) 
What happened on a later occasion? (2 Kings 8: 8, 9.) 
Why, then, did Elisha refuse? (v. 26, or Gen. 14:23.) How 
does the form of the answer show that he refused for God’s 
honor? What return for Christian service should we expect? 
(Matt. 10:8; Acts 8: 18-21; 1 Cor. 9:18.) Did Naaman 
do well, or ill, in offering the present? (Jas. 2: 15, 16.) 

17. The use of the earth? (Exod. 20: 24.) Other expla- 
nations? By what material emblems do we bear witness to 
God? 

18. What is known about this heathen deity? Meaning 
of “leaneth on my hand”? (2 Kings 7: 2,17.) What say- 
ing of Christ’s condemms this proposal? (Matt.6:24.) What 
would have been Naaman’s, best course? (Prov. 15: 16; 16: 
8; 1 Thess. 5:22.) Your opinion of pardons asked for in 
advance ? 

19. Why did not Elisha forbid this half-service? (1 Pet. 
2:2; 2 Pet.3: 18; Matt. 12; 20.). What does the Bible 
teach about errors of ignorance? (Lev. 4; Acts 17: 30; 1 
Tim. 1: 18; Heb, 5: 2; 1 Pet. 1:14) 

20, What kind of servants had Naaman? (vy. 13.) The 
chief instance of bodjly nearness and spiritual remoteness? 
(Matt. 26 : 23.) . How will it be in heaven % (Matt. 8: 11, 12.) 
The difference between Gehazi’s and Elisha’s way of saying 
“as the Lord liveth ” ? 

21, Significance of the alighting? Contrast with verse 11. 
The cause of the difference? ; 

22. Where is the hill-country of Ephraim? How does 
this story wrong Elisha? (Prov. 24:21.) How may it have 
injured Naaman’s new faith? (Psa. 10:3.) The value of 
the talent? 

23. The weight of the money? 

24, A similar hiding?: (Josh. 7 : 21.) 

25. The only way to avoid a second lie? 

26. Your belief about the saying, “Murder will out”? 
(golden text; Prov. 12: 19;.28: 18.) Why was it an unfit 
time for receiving money? Name circumstances under which 
we should never seek gain. 

27. What probably became of the money? (Prov. 21: 6.) 
What might Gehazi have been? (2 Kings2:15.) What was 
his sin? (1 Tim. 6:10.) Othersmitings with leprosy? (Exod. 
4:6; Num. 12: 10; 2 Kings 15:5.) How, elsewhere, was 
this sin punished? (Josh.7:25; Matt. 27:5; Acts 5: 5, 
10.) How does this sin “find us out”? (Deut. 8; 12-14; 
Mark 4:19; Jas. 1:11; Luke 12;°20.) .How does, the 
inheritance of punishment apply to us ? (Exod. 20; 5.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, After his cure, what did Naaman think about Elisha’s 
God? 2. Hew did he promise to show his faith at home? 
3. What return for his cure did Naaman offer? 4, Why 
would not Elisha receive it? 5. How did Gehazi get part of 
it?. 6. What was the harm? 7. How was he found out? 
8. How punished? 9. What was his first sin? 10. What 
sin sprang from it? 11. What may we be sure of, if we yield 
to any sin? Give the golden text. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There are two centers in the universe—God and self. A 
man is right or wrong according to his choice between these 
centers. This lesson gives another illustration of this truth 
of truths, 

Elisha had his‘center in God. He lived for God. He 
worked for God. All that he did for others was as God’s 
representative, and with the desire of winning those for whom 
he labored to the loving service of God. 

Gehazi’s center was self. His thought was of personal 
gain. In the hope of advantaging self, he was willing to 
betray his master, to dishonor his God, and to lie, or do any 
other meanness that seemed likely to promote his personal 
interests. 

Naaman wanted to have both centers. He was willing to 
admit that God was worthy of supreme honor, and he would 
gladly arrange to worship him at all proper times, But he 
was not ready to risk his place at the king’s right hand by 
declining to admit that any other god was deserving of 
honor or recognition. ,So he wanted to haye God as his 
center most of the time, while having his center in self when 
it seemed necessary as a matter of business. 

There are men like Elisha in our day. God is their center, 
and all who know them feel the influence of their lives and 
labors in God’s service. 

There are also men like Gehazi. They put self forward in 
every testing time. Noone else can depend on them, and 
they are sure to be a failure even in the line of their own 
selfish endeavors. * . 

And there are still men like Naaman, who want to have 
both centers as their own, each in its turn. On Sundays and 
at morning and evening devotions, with perhaps the addition 
of a mid-week prayer-meeting, they would be counted wholly 
the Lord’s; but when they go arm in arm with the leaders of 





What great kings made like admissions? (Dan. 2: 47; 3: 


public opinion into the temple of mammon, or of fashion, or 
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of pleasure, the Lord pardon them if they stoop s little to tlie 
present divinity, as the others do. ; 

It may be worth our while to ask ourselves which of these 
men we resemble most in our life-course. 





ADDED POINTS. . 

It is quite natural for a man to want to give a gift to one 
who has helped him, and to whom he is grateful. But it is 
' not always right to take a proffered gift, even though the 

spirit of its offering be commended, 

If it is right to refuse to do a thing at the first request, it 
is right to keep on refusing. Urging doesn’t change the 
nature of a moral action. 

How easy it is to think that there is merit in the sacred 
associations of a material thing! To be baptized in the 

‘waters of the Jordan, or to preach in a pulpit made of wood 
from the Mount of Olives, seems to many a modern Christian 
a great advance on an ordinary performance, 

Lying is a great help in wrong doing. It is a convenience, 
and almost a necessity, in Devil-serving. 

Elisha suggested that just then was a poor time for wrong 
doing. When is it a good time for that sort of perforfnance? 

It takes but a little time to commit asin, but’ it takes a 
long while to get rid of its consequences. The descent to hell 
is easier than the passage out of it. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—@——— 


‘RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Religion.—Several well-known ministers, of different 
churches, have recently gathered into volumes the mature 
fruit of their investigations in theology, exegesis, or ethics. 
B'shop R. 8. Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in his three volumes of Studies in Theology (New York: 
Huut and Eaton. $9.00), sums up his conclusions con- 
cerning the groundwork of natural and biblical religion, 
and the relation of man to his wor'd and his God, address- 
ing general readers as well as students of divinity. Pro- 
fessor Robert L. Dabney, of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, gathers into a single smaller (but still portly) vol- 
ume of Discussions (Richmond : Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication. $1.50) the first part ofa reissue of his 
principal discursive studies of religion, philosophy, and 
econothics. My Note-Book, by the late Professor Phelps 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Son’, $1.50), is a collec- 
tion of papers having, as the title-page intimates, no con- 
necting thought; but his wide, public will not, on that 
account, be less likely to read or re-read what he has to 
say on the minister’s personality, préaching, and environ- 
ment, conscience, Bible reading, etc. Mrs. Phelps Ward 
introducesthe volume, Now that this life-long authority 
on homiletics has passed hence, there is more room for 
such books as the Rev. Dr. G. B. Willcox’s The Pastor 
Amidst his Flock (New York: American Tract Society. 
$1.00), or the Rev, Dr. T, L. Cuyler’s concise and sugges- 
tive answer to the question Howto bea Pastor(New York: 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 75 cents),—to which 
further reference will hereafter be made, as also to the fifth 
series of Dr. Phillips Brooks’s discourses, The Light of the 
World, and Other Sermons (New York: E, P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.75), and Dr. W. RR. Huntington’s The Causes of the 
Soul: A Book ofSermons (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.75). A wide audienceawaits the Rev. Dr. T. De Witt 
Talmage’s From Manger to Throne, “ embracing a new 
life of Jesus the Christ and a history of Palestine and its 
people,” based on the author’s recent tour in the Holy 
Land, and copiously illustrated with views, character 
sketches, and copies of paintings (Philadelphia: His- 
torical Publishing Company. Sold by subscription). The 
lite Rev. W. H. Simcox, in the manuscript of his now 
published book on The Writersof The New Testament, 
left a second part of his discussion of The Language of 
the New Testament, already reviewed in this column. 
This second part (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents) will prove less useful than its predecessor, and 
scholars will not be unanimous in accepting its conclu- 
sions. Of collections of sermons and religious lectures 
several of no small importance await review. Mean- 
while mention must be made of the senior Dr. Van 
Dyke’s methodical discussion, from the Presbyterian 
standpoint, of The Church: Her Ministry and Sacra- 
ments (New York: A, D, F. Randolph & Co. $1.50), 
being the L. P. Stone Lectures at Princeton Seminary 
- last year. Professor L. F. Stearns, who left Bangor 
Seminary for Union a year ago, gave, in the latter insti- 
tation, in January.and February, 1890, the Ely Lectures 
of the year, on The Evidence of Christian Experience 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00), as viewed 
in the light of the scholarship and spiritual knowledge 


his popular account of favorite hymns with a similar col- 
lection of information entitled TheStory of the Tunes(New 
York: American Tract Society. $1.75), which pleasantly 
supplements any one of our chief collections of church 
music, A third volume of Professor Marvin R. Vin- 
cent’s Word Studies in the New Testament applies the 
method of its predecessors to the epistles of Paul (the 
Epistle to the Hebrews not being included under that 
head). A fourth volume will complete the work (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00 each), which, in 
the neat expression of a contemporary critic, “holds an 
honorable place between the dictignary and the com- 
mentary.” Other well-known serieg are continued by 
the issue of the thirteenth,volume—Proverbs—of Dr. 
Parker’s The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy 
Scripture (New York: Funk and Wagnalls. $1.50), and 
Canon Farrar’s concise lives af The [twelve] Minor 
Prophets, and Professor James Iverach’s St. Paul: His 
Life and Times, in that useful and unambitious com- 
pend of existing authorities called the Men of the Bible 
series (New York: A, D, F. Randolph & Co. $1.00 each). 
The Rev. James Macpherson’s authorized translation of 
the last edition of Kurtz’s Church History is finished, to 
date, by the publication of the secopd and third volumes 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls. $2.00 each), which, 
as is well known, are chiefly valuable to students of 
Continental religious movements, 

In History and Biography one notes a translation, from 
the Italian of Emilio Comba, of a History of the Wal- 
denses of Italy, from their Origin to the Reformation 
(New York: Scribner and Welford, $2.25); the first of 
five volumes of Professor M. L. Perrin’s translation of 
Dr. Heinrich von Sybel’s The Founding of the German 
Empire by William I. (New York; T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$2.00), a work too voluminous and written too near the 
events described, though, of course, very popular in the 
Fatherland; Mr, Froude’s Life of Lord Beaconsfield 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.00), in the rather 
ill-advised “‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers” series; and The 
Story of my Life (Philadelphia: American Sunday- 
school Union, $1.50), by Dr. B. W. Chidlaw, the veteran 
Sunday-school workerand philanthropist. Mr. HoratioF. 
Brown’s historical study of The Venetian Printing-Press 
(New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $10.00) and. Mr. 
Arthur Middleton Reeves’s The Finding of Wineland 
the Good (New York; Macmillan.and Company: $11.00) 
are sumptuous volumes, richly illustrated by fac-similes, 
and appealing to special students, whom they will re- 
‘ward; the last-named must be mentioned more at length 
ata later time, M. Taine is steadily going on with his 
history of the Origins of Contemporary France, and has 
now turned to the third and final division of the work, 
entitled The Modern Regime. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, have issued ($2.50) a translation, by John Durand, 
of the first of its two volumes, which is chiefly devoted 
to a study of the character—no longer “ problematic + 
of Napoleon. A review of the entire work must be post- 
poned until its completion, . 

In Travel is By Canoe and Dog-Train among the Chée 
and Santeaux Indians (New. York: Hunt and Eaton, 
$1.25), an account, by the Rev. E. R. Young, of his mis- 
sionary labors in the far north-west of the Dominion of 
Canada. To the literature of Economics is added a new 
book on the Principles of Political Economy (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00), in which Professor 
Arthur Latham Perry restates his well-known views, 
the consideration of value, money, trade, taxation, reve- 
nue, etc., being, of course, brought down to date, Under 
the Miscellaneous head may be grouped The Inverted 
Torch (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.00), medi- 
tative poems by Edith M.'Thomas, on the death of her 
mother; Mythsand Folk-Tales of the Russians, Western 
Slavs, and Magyars(Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. $2.00), 
by Jeremiah Curtin, who is excellent as a coliector, but 
gives us rather hard reading in his somewhat crude and 
inartistic stories; and Outings at Odd Times (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50), four-season essays by Dr. 
Charles C, Abbott of New Jersey, who writes in a way 
as popular as that of Burroughs, and yet is esteemed an 
authority on natural history by such a man as Alfred 
Russel Wallace, 

Fiction.—The versatile Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has added 
two new books to the list of her pleasant stories, which 
occupy the middle ground between important novels and 
poor ones, They are The Household of McNefl, a tale 
of Scotch life, love, and scenery; and Friend Olivia, a 
story of a Quaker girl, beloved by a Puritan, in Crom- 
wellian times (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co, Each, 
$1.25). Mr. A. W. Tourgee’s Murvale Eastman, Chris- 
tian Socialist (New York: Ford, Howard, and Hulbert. 


social reforms, becomes a horse-car driver, and lives with, 
or works for, laborers in days of strikes, riots, and social- 
istic excitement. Three other new American stories seek 
to proffer information in travel, history, or archeology, 
through the means of fiction; they are the Rev, Dr. 
W. E. Griffis’s Honda the Samurai: A Story of Modern 
Japan (Boston : Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society. $1.50), which includes a popular account 
of Japanese progress from the Middle Ages to the pres- 
ent; Warren K, Moorehead’s Wanneta, the Sioux (New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $2.00), interestingly illus- 
trated with vigorous or characteristic pictures from con- 
temporary Indian life; and Adolf F, Bandelier’s The 
Delight Makers (New York: Dodd, Mead, &Co, $1.50), 
a tale of pre-historic American life, in the telling of 
which there is more archeology than art; the book, 
however, has few rivals in its peculiar field. Strapgers 
and Wayfarers (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, $1.25) 
calls for no specific or fresh mention, as it is one of Miss 
Sarah O. Jewett’s regularly appearing collections of 
stories. To the list of local American novels should be 
added a translation, by Charles G. D, Roberts, of P. A. 
de Gaspé’s The Canadians of Old (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 75 cents), a historical story of life in and 
around the Quebec of the eighteenth century; it was 
originally written in French, and is valued by custodians 
of the meager shelves devoted to French-Canadian 
belles-lettres. 





Every attempt to bring home the wonderful story of 
the Gospels to the hearts of the children is worthy of 
praise. Miss Josephine Pollard, who is not unknown asa 
writer to readers of The Sunday School Times, has at- 
tempted this in her new book, The Wonderful Story of 
Jesus, told in Pictures and in Words of Easy Reading 
for the Young. Recalling-her own painful efforts to 
make out a clear and connected picture of our Lord’s 
life from the four Gospels without any such help, she 
has labored to make the way easier before the feet of the 
rising generation. She evidently has taken great pains 
with the work, and has achieved a fair measure of guc- 
cess. It may, indeed, be said that she too frequently 
thinks it necessary to explain our Lord’s words by ex- 
pansion or paraphrase, where they might better have 
been left in their simplicity; for children often have: 
less difficulty in taking in the real sense of such words, 
as his than grown people have. It is the historic setting 
of the words that needs to be supplied tothem, For the 
words themselves,—as Hugo of St. Victor says of the 
Lord’s Prayer,—“ this is where a lamb may wade while 
an elephant has toswim.” (9X7 inches, illustrated, pp. 
455. St. Louis and New York: N. D. Thompson Pub- 
lishing Company.) 


The task of prepar#thg Mr. William H. Babcock’s The 
Two Last Centuries of Britain was doubtless more useful 
to its author than it will be to his readers, The book, 
which is very modestly introduced in the preface, is a 
summary of a large number of the accessible printed 
authorities on the struggle between Welsh and Saxon, 
prior to the supremacy of the latter, It contains many 
instructive data, which, unfortunately, are presented 
without the definite correlating power of the historian, 
and without the lucidity and linguistic accuracy of the 
rhetorician, (7$<5} inches, cloth, pp. 239. Philadele 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Mrs. Margaret J, Preston’s wholesome and character- 
istic “old Virginia plantation story” of Aunt Dorothy, 
—worth reading for its pictures of Virginia life, and not 
less for its negro dialect,—is neatly reissued from Har- 
per’s Magazine, in an inexpensive volume, accompanied 
by illustrations, which have evidently been somewhat im- 
paired in printing. (7}>5 inches, cloth, pp. 92, New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 

In a recent number of the Deutsche Rundschau, Brugsch 
Bey argues the recent origin of the Egyptian portions of 
the Book of Genesis from the occurrence of the name 
“Potiphar.” He says it isin Egyptian, Pu-ti-phra, mean- 
ing “Gift of Sun;” but he declares that names formed 
by prefixing Pu-ti to titles of the Egyptian gods do not 
occur earlier than the ninth century before Christ, A 
correspondent of The Academy points out the occurrence 
of this formation in Egyptian names “long before the 
lifetime of Joseph,” according to Brugsch’s own estimate 
of the dates of various monumeiits and inscriptions, 


Those desiring, in these days of deep and widespread 
interest in African Christianization, colonization, and 








available in our time. Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth follows 


$1.50), tells how the hero, a minister ambitious to aid in 





exploration, something easily read and quickly under- 
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stood, will find an excellent and compre- 
hensive summary of the development of 
geographical knowledge of that continent 
in Mr, J. Scott Keltie’s article About 
Africa, in Scribner’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary. It is excellently illustrated by por- 
traits and other pictures,—including the 
vigorous face of Alexander Mackay, The 
accompanying maps might well have been 
larger, and have indicated more clearly 
the difference between known and conjec- 
tured river-courses, 


The Spectator, the organ of the anti- 
Gladstonian Liberals, is much impressed 
with the elasticity and energy Mr. Glad- 
stone,has shown in the controversy with 
Professor Huxley over the destruction of 
the Gadarene herd of swine. The Pro- 
fessor stigmatized the act of sending the 
devils into the swine as “ a wanton destruc- 
tion of other people’s property,” and on 
this account declined to believe the record 
which ascribed it to Christ. He appealed 
to Josephus for proof that the Gadarene 
territory was under R-man, and ngt Jews 
ish, jurisdiction at that time, so that the 
keeping of the swine was lawful. The 
Spectator says: ‘ Mr. Gladstone certainly 
demonstrates, we think, that his adver- 
saries’ case is founded chiefly, not on 
Josephus, but on conjectural emendations 
of Josephus, for which there is extremely 
little to be said, and that the text of 
Josephus is, as it exists, altogether favor- 
able to the view that Gadar& was Jewish, 
and that those who kept herds of swine in 
Gadarene territory were breaking the Jew- 
ish law.” It proceeds to show the great 
significance of the question in that our 
Lord’s miracles are a part of his revelation 
of the Father, and are a part of the key 
given us to the difficulties of the divine 
government, They therefore are not to 
be supposed to add to. the difficulties 
which perplex us as regards the calamities 
which come upon men in the order of 
nature. A revelation should bring light. 





~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 


regular edition this week for subsoribers és 
153,000 copies. Advertisers are free togxamine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each ¢s- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholete amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur cs it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


The Century Co., of New York, will send 
free a little vest-pocket book of golden texts 
and lessons for 1891-92. 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”—For bron- 
chial, asthmatic, and pulmonary complaints, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remark- 
able curative properties. 25c. a box. 


For diabetes use. Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. E. J. Williamson, St. Louis, Mo., 
_says: “TI have tested its qualities in cases of 
diabetes, with marked beneficial results, ahd 
am well pleased with the remedial qualities 
of the preparation.” 
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A monthly for home and school, 
Juabie for primary teachers 
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Ev 
with both the Common and the Revised 
(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cl 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes, Single copy, by mail, twenty- 
five cents; five or more, twenty cents each, 


By Lavrexce Horrow. 
With sixteen illustrations drawn by 
Josgrn Penner. * “4 


An interesting and important de- 
scribing the homes and hentia sa bienaet 
appear, of the literary celebrities of Sgotiand. 


American Leads at Whift, and 
their History, By N.B.Tuisr. | 
Of especial interest as being the work of 

the originator of American leads at whist 

and one whose sn tions have been 
adopted by “Cavendish,”and accepted by.all 
advanced players in England and Am 


Wessex Folk. Astory. Part I. By 
Tomas Harpy. With illustrations by 
Cuarces Green and ALyrep Parsons. 


Comedy of Errors. With eight il 
lustrations (including frontispiece) by 
Eowin A. Asser. Comment by An- 
prew Lana. 


The fonrth of this superb series of illus- 
trations of Shakespeare's comedies. 


The Argentine Capital, By Turo- 
porE CuiLp. With thirteen illustra- 
tions drawn by C. 8. Remvwarr, II. D. 
meee and Ebwoxp H. Garrett. * 
mpressions of Buenos Ayres, the metyop- 

olis of South América, written in Mr. Ohtid's 

usual fearless and impartial manuer, and of 
especial valine to all who are interested in 
the commercial and industrial affairs of the 

Argentine Republic. 


The Chinese Leak. By Joan 
Raters. With four illustrations 





In the “St 
try. Astory. Part ll. By Cuanres 
Ecnert Crappocs. filustrated by 
W.T. Smxpury. 


A story of absorbing interest, and one of 
the hest ree wenn be the accomplished 
novelist of the Tennessee mountains, 


Moods.. A Poem; By W. D. Howzx1s, 


* March Days. A poem. By Ricu- 
arp E. Burton, . 

Nationality in Music. By Fraycis 
Korpay, y 


A remarkably well-written article fllus- 
trating the national characterietics shown 


in the folk-songs and other mnueie of Eu- 
ropean peoples, and especially of the Hun- 
garians, 


In the Vestibule Limited. A story. 
By Branper Martuews. - 


Memories ofthe St. John’s. A 
. By Hezexrat ra od nr 


Professional Beauties of the Past. 
Full - page illustration. drawn by 
Grorez pv Mavrier. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Editor’s Easy Chair, By Groncz 
Writiram Corrs. 
‘Editor's Study. By Wuius Dean 
Howz1s. 
Editor’s- Drawer. Conducted by 





drawn by Freperic Remneros. 
1G —— 


'HARPER& 


| FRANKLIN SQUARE-N 





Doupiey Wanner. 


BROTHERS 








(Pocket 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHeEr, 


The International Lessons. 


teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessovs, 
Version given in fall on opposite pages. A little book 


Edition.) 


rinted 
ust the 


‘ear, and 52 blank for notes. It is 
, with side stamp in color and gold. 


1031 Walnut Street; Philadelphia, Pa. 








From 


Yale 
which 


From 


this 


The 





26 Warren Street, N ork. 
Theology, old and new. Sundapeckoot books. 
prices. Send for catalogues, 


tures. 


*“ These lectures will not en! 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the 
Divinity School, but they stand dlone on merits 

ue presentation of a subject 
has not before received ao worthy a treatment. 
oe volume is prepared for convenient use, with a 


of their own as the uni 


thousand Sunday 
book of 390 pages, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 


would 
the 


An 
“A Model 
vices. 


Yale Lectures on the Suriday-School. 


The Sunday-School : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, dnd Auxiliaries, The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1883. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadegh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. 
institution, and wi 
work, 84 5} inches. 415 pages. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 


It deals with the 
its relations to the f@mil 


The Independent. 


hical and topical index. 


Handsomely boun 
the publisher. 


hold their own In the 


principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
y, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church 
hi in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 


From The Congregationalist.' 

“Ttis an evidence of the p which has been 
made in recognizing the true ty of the Sunday- 
| school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 

have been called for in a leading theological seminary. 
It is an equally notable of the same thing that, 
in res) nse to such @ call, such @ course of lectures 
should have been secured.” 








Teaching and Tes chers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,”’ has already found its way into the hands of man 
hool workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


und in cloth, size 744x5% ine 


The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by fat the 
best that has yet aqpeares, or is likely to appear, on 

i the thoroughness for which this calls 
an unspeakable blessing to every school in 


ic, an 


hes. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 





We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and 


pondered, it will open 
a new era in Bible-school ins ” 
. 








A Model Superintendent. 


object-lesson will help a superintendent more than.will a fine-spun theory. The book 
Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
study; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Su 
fine steel portrait of 
by the publisher. 

From The Evamtner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so p 
and so tho; 


hly introduces a novice to 
ps A pe intreduced. 


r, Haven. . Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 


the methods 


ay School Times. Bound in cloth, with 


From The New York Observer. 


was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such ; Renew is meth- 


— 


fear that our language may he thought extravagant, |, 





_ . ne = E = ; 

Bible Studies for 1891, entitled 

“ ISRAEL'S APOSTASY,” 

And covering the International Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1891. 

By GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


“One of the best helps for ‘Bible students 
published.” 





'| Price, postpaid, in neat cloth binding, $1.00. 





A. $. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. . 

Books 
New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132. pages, free; 
not sold- by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, Joun B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St.. Néw York. 
A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a ory. for each 
scholar will be ow ou FRBE of the 
only Sunday Scho! Paper printed £N- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sqy N.Y, 




















} WE TAKE FOR GRANTED 


you are anxious to obtain atonceaclearer,comprehen- 

sive insight into thecontentsofthe Bible. On receipi of 

21 cents, should you fail to find it at your bookstore, 

we will send you Books ofthe Bible Analyzed, 

¥ the Rev. A. Schultze. HZ, 7. , Haston, Pa. 
(o 


Co’ s., Bos- 

stores everywhere, The 

incott Oo., Philadel- 
mpany, New York. 


Valuable Hints to Mothers. 


“Hints on Early Education, and Nursery Disci- 
pline”’ (12mo, cloth; price, 60 cents, postpaiq), contains 
important information. Says the Chicago Journal: 
“It should be compulsory upon every young mother 
in the land to atudy this book.” Funk & Wagnalis, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. ' 


WN. ¥. 
pABSTER 4p 
: ee fis 
ashe da oiiis 
BeEs #: $52203 2st 
* “ BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are known and used ali aroun wo No Press 
Required, Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 
Letter 3 Sent by mail on receipt of price, 

Alvwah Bushnell, 47 8S. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S - 
Thin white paper TEACHER'S BIBLES 
contains 300 of* Aids.” The Minion 
type edition, bound in Alsatian levant, is the 

best book at the price, $5, on the market. 

E. &J. B. YOUNG &CoO., Cooper Unton, N.Y, 


OK Adjustable to fit any size book. 

B0 Also perforated and gummed numbers, 
Samples Free. 

COVERS P. J. Van Everen, 60 Ann &t., N. Y. 


““OXFORD” 
' Poachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y 


ton. first-c) 
trade supplied by 7'he J. B. 
phia, and The American News 





























all kinds will find something 
to agit them among the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 


PIANO. 
Piano $1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
281.00, Juvenile Classics Vol. 2 81, 


Mosaics for Soprano §1.00, Song No- 
saies for Alto $1.00, Mosaics for Tenur 
81.00, Song Mosanics tor or Bass 
81.00, $1.00, Mod- 


List of Contents furnished on application. Send 
tocts.for sample of ‘* Musical Vigitor” for choirs. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Rone ge 
wees eae | Ses. 





Re Oe ee Te rms and 

wh he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
Peeseuing § itself such valmable characteristics, the 
volume be widely useful.” 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Pue.isHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





edited by “ Pansy,” is the best 


9 zine for boys and girls between 8 and 
14. Serial stories by Pansy 
Christian Er-deavor de 


and Margaret Sidn 
ment and other god 
Glayear. D. Com) , Pubs, 


== | 400,000 
ey: J 
feo | mal and 
pany, Pubs., Boston. 





(\o-— JEWELS, No. 2. een) 
w. 


“Gay-achoge Wee pegra Semplacray. cars: 
ye. Gives 
ARTISTIC FASTER CARDS 


o Tux 
Co... Toledo, Ohio. 








Thelargest circulation ot any 


i 
Practical Heousek 





jeal in. the world. The 
la. Ladies’ Home Jour- ; 
plecopina free, CURTIS PUB.CO.. Pailadelphia, Pa. | 


Tiiaminated oll colors, appropriatd 150. 


12 eS Eeaes tbe, 
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Tele bea of Sos inthe hit, 


Send for our Fine 
Easter Stfering 
Easter Offe: 


sean Rae ia Bar Wehr aP eapare 


cts.; © com), tat ts.; $5.40 doz. 
ti nd for our list of 150 cantatas. ay" 
nce —_ EXHIBITIONS 
Dairy Mtatd's Supp 20 cts.,; Soo kon) Le rey 
+s r- 
den of Singin Sree teae ‘Batiais bow 


Festival 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the eg nt 
flower c:ntata, New Flora’s Festival’ [40 — 


of Mother Goose (% 
cts.;$5.40doz. Send for lists, 


Yah 8 School Songs [35 cts.; $3.60 doz.], 














Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, 11 »t?, 


Learn ny 8 poh ~ pgs 
r Ou 
fom tao ce dom a igantata by Lewis 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


;,€1.80 doz.] Le 


BOYS and GIRLS 


|, New Flower 2 cn is da 40 doz. ), Kin Teo 
oz. ], Gypsey Queen 


Much attractive Exhibition Music is 
found in School Collections. 


Sqeen 

50 cts. to b a. 
RT | x edo’) 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. . 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


J. E. Drrsow & Co., 1228 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


ALL HAIL. An Easter even eye: B, HERBERT. 
5 cents a copy ; $4.00 per 100. 


EASTER Lg abe A responsive service for Easter- 
per 100. By F. L. ABMSTRONG. 5 cents a copy; §4.00 





EASTER JOY. An Easter service by S&S. W. 
STRAUB. 5 cents a copy; $4.00 per 100. 


BISEN. An ay AN dd Grorex C. Hues. 
$ cents a copy: $4.00 


= oa Sy etd vreron A Soevien te Roster. 
LT. STEELE. cents & ; 
Teeu, ed copy per 


CHRIST THE EXALTED. An Easter service 
~ BA 2 6 cents a copy; $4.00 per 100, Is- 


GIFTS OF LOVE. By Tx0s.0. Conant. A 3 
gle sheet of words and mante, 5 cents & copy ; 
cents a dozen ; $1.50 per 


Tn addition to above, we keep everything pub- 
lished in the way of Easter Services. Don’t scatter 
your orders, You can buy of us at ogee lowest 
Tates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
a Broadway, Mew York. - 


FOR EASTER. 
KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS. 








Text by the Rev. C. RB. BLACKALL, 
Editor of » tist Superintendent and all Sunday-school | 
rature of the Baptist Church. 
sane by the Rev. E. 8. LORENZ. 

This service consists of a new line that will be ap- 
preciated by persons desiring something fresh, The 
music is varied, and music for the Sunday-school not 
atall dificult. It contains music for the infant class. 


~ oy ~ pee poet foal made up of 
solos, duets, quar’ choruses, within many cases 
inst men nine niments, 20 handsomely 
en Single eoples, 5 cents j tf cents ) er 
jozen ; 60 copies or over at $3.50 oe pt i postpaid. 
THE LORD OF GLORY. $2 =" Piseceet 
* the Rev. 1. Baltzell. 
THE is an excellent service, and will jease all who 


——— * It has sufficient variety for all schools, 

may be used as a whole - selections made from 
it 16 pages, handsomely p’ Single copies, 5 
cents; 45 cents per dozen; S copies or over at $3.00 
per hundred. 


LORENZ & CO., DAYTON, OHIO, 
13 Cooper Institate, NEW YORK CITY. 








ore for eae 
ols, by J. ORE. Bright a ea 
ing music and ‘beautiful recitations. Pris, 
per dozen, postpai Two new 
Easter Antnoree for choifs, * Roll the Rock 
eye and “Tell it with 


ul Voice,” by Her- 
Price, 6 cts. each. itring ue free. bd 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER, 


A new monthly, 3? pagés and i sheet music 

size, $1.00 per year. Instructive reading and 

120r more pages of sheet music, vocal and in- 

strumental each issue. Sample copy free to those 
© will subscribe if it pleases them. 

Rita SellRe Bleed: & 

Ti, bad 


NEW EASTER MUSIC! 
CHRIST EXALTED. 4° y, Anthemefor the choir 


Saas Syiee Se 0° Sone on; new cho- 
ey appropriate B ible readin ng tie whole cat care- 
nen arranged for the festival Resurrection, 
Rev. RoBERT Lown, 16 the Ba 
ht-page peng ee of 
carols fo: 









Price of e efinnaera tem ming cae .09 
ex Any prev 
supplied et ent . 
Send of Easter Anthems for 
your choir, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 





MUSIC 


Of every description for the Church und Sunday 
School. Complete Lists mailed free to any add 















Scriptu 
by as 
by the 
_sides of the ocean. 


al arran 


eo] might, indeed, dissent from 
argument. Yet these 
ment.”’— The Moravian. 


ural subjects his very nam 


~ “tpou the of granti ng to the 
holding farmly all the caoatiols of 


ry 


but because: f his broad intelligence 
fadicial quaiitie: of mind, in connection with 
weight. and are fitted to be so helpful 
“The book is marked by the 
ment, brilliant in wit, full of vari 
faults.” —Journdl and Me ssenger, Cincinnati. 


counsels, 
opics, it is wise ‘olisten, Dorin 
upon ‘ The Inv meproenans Rock of Holy 
now publish 


“ The series of eaticton on ae OS this | p eee, written by the eminent 


ent) ing dws by tion as author." 
@ specialist in prominent position 
most classical stackoiaeete, no less than rides caahieee, 


MI Bert e carries weight ; and, fortunately, h 
‘deolded 6 spinfous, but of very solid convictions This ‘Im b 
he can possibly ask 
eliee: ou Phe Bun, geneva og 
“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in pect contributions 
ipa have lately been made to the discussion relative io the divine Inapiration and authority of the 
iptures. It is not because Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, eenpuge 
his vast and varied experiences in hu 
such loftiness of 
to all candid and really earnest inquirers. "dhe 
liar beauties belonging to the gifted author. - is rich 
illustrations, wide and Dhflosophis in thought. And it also Ady Sey 
“The Hon. William E. Gladstone,as a man amon 
He is a great man, a broad man, and a wise man, 
When such a man, busy with the great and 
the past year, 
ripture’ to The Sunday School Times. um 
contains this entire series, together with emendations and additions by the emi nt 
author. I¢is a book which every young man and voung woman would be the wiser and better for r 
t itis just as good for their fathers and mothers, remains true.”— The Datly Inter-Ocea 


Mr. Giladstone’s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 

” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
t with their eminent author. These articles on the Bible, 
test of living statesmen; have commanded public attention on both 


ee 


e / fpeeeea i The Sunday school” 
f that pa They have now been’ 
Win Mr. Gladstone does 
mi man of wide learning and fore- 
liar weight to an Ao. 
listen 2, him an 

weapons of word onalism in his defense oft the faith, 

peculiarly acceptable. In certain details cautio 


in the issues of 


one or two of th the concessions which h pare for the sake 
fiaws ate far more than counterbalanced by the strength of of 


the general argu- 


e is a man not only of 
le Rock of Holy Scripture’ is written 
as to age, text, and authorship, and yet 


egne 


rtain res S, most valuable, 


his joarning | is D474 
man affairs, and 
personal character mes his words have 


men, stands second to no living man wter 
vo living statesman bas so many who heed h 


rave questions of state, finds = to take up 
r. Gladstone has furnished a series of art 
The handsome vo 





ing. 


n, 4 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which 


the critics have anon against it. 
this book, Those w 


‘are the convictions of such a eee layman regarding it, 


A book of 358 pages; ‘han 
Gladstone to his American readers. 


erhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better Pt pe than in the writing of 
© have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bi 


ble are anxious to learn what 


mely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mt,’ 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by. the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books.) 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusuisHeRr, 103% Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunda 
school literature, and is meetin 
for five or more copies, in a pac 
Specimen copies free, 


The Scholar’é Lesson Guide. 


International Sunday-school lessons, 


with a heart 
5 to one addr 


elcome. 
dress, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


A 82_page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
day-school lessons, 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


Issued quarterly, 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which. the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one Which le would let alone. Itis 
than Lesson 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free, 


by a skilled worker at lesson-hel 
Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cen each per quarter ; four 


It is cheaper, even, 


_ JOHN D. i ta na Pustisuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Over 350,000 Acres _Z 


Of CHOICE eae LANDS in rich 


of water. Churches, 









Lf 


sale at very low prices, and 
on unusually liberal terms. A 


Guide, with maps, prices, terms, and re- 
quired information,will be mailed 
ofclarge on application. - 


“Free 


Cc, E. SIMMONS, 


Land Commissioner C. & N. W. RY- CHICAGO, ILL. 








EASTER SERVICES 
For Church and Sunday-school, 
Resurrexit (NEW). Price, 6 cents each ; 
Crowned with Glory. 04.00 pet Wieeats 


waightyv = ohn mailed, POSTPAID, for 


Immanuel Victorious. | © cents per dozen, 
Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


EMBLEMS OF EASTER 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD, 
EVERLASTING COVENANT. 


Three SERVICES for EASTER, containing 
carols, readings, ete. Price, 5 cents per copy ; 0 cents 
per dozen, by mail. For 10 cents one copy of each 


will be sent. 
1024 Arch St., 


JOHN J. ‘HOOD, _Philadelphia, Pa. 
~ EASTER SERVICES. 
By Messrs. LEINBACK and HILL, ~- 
All Hall! Our Risen Lord. 
(New.) Alleluia! Christ is Risen. 
Cornet arrangement, Ea-h, $1.00 per 100; 50 extra, 
postpaid. Sample copies, 5 cts. each ; the two, 8 cts. 
CHARLES G. FISHER, Publisher. 
907 Arch Street, Philpdelphia. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


“ECHOES FROM THE FIRST RESURRECTION.” 
Au ar aan thee nase . By WL. 


Mason. 5 cents each rod a, a 
A list ws all the new Easter music issued sent upon 
reqnes. rder all from one. house, Saves trouble 
and ex a 


en osen & woeeten ©co., 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 


REEPING Soxresruay|— 
EASTER DAY. ; 


. TROWBBIDGR, 
AYs Lf a 
for primary departmen 











an 





on application. ADDRESS, 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


St 








above hceuts co be ti per bund 
Pilgrim New Service No.XVIIl. Tufts dnd 
Also four other eee 
apo Cad LO 
Price, ise. bub boc}, Boston & Ohlone. 





NVESTORS 


| Should get information about our Guaranteed 


Mortgages 
Bonds .6”% & 


Stocks “F5sc = 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 


Never Lost a Dollar 


In every ae pl Bd and Princi 
WE "$12 euRuED > 90 INVESTORS 


,;000,000 


$1 + per on to Sa pit cent, tabeveet, 


We never handle that we do not abso 
lately couteol te The ia vestmen we now have are as 


PAYING 


secure as any we have ever more 
imeorers than cny we have in ten 
years. We refer leading banks in New York, 
apecouer ai patrons. Weare under the supervision 


of the Banking Department of New York State, 
J.B. WATKINS L.M. CO. 


9 Broadway, New Yorks 
pestle’ DICKINSON, Manages 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Tas TRUST CO, 5565 


,000 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Cold Debentures. 
State St., Albany, N.V.; 40 Wall 


. 
Rialto Bag. Sopee | Builitt Bag, 
Lt ds, London, Bug, | details 


Branch Offices: 
St., N.Y. pope f tee ed 
Phil’a 


a, ’ 

















ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 

Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav-: 
’ ings, Picture Frames, etc. 

No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

















AB.EELSHM 


SHAW, pe tl b co, 


PYRG 


From $48.00 —ow 
27 Sud St., 
Bont tw Catalogue: BOSTOP _ 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Pasnheure, Palpits, Chatre, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER Cc, SWAN, » 24 & 246 8. 24 Bt. _Phile., Pa, Pa 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, — 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST OLGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 
Nos.45-244 Deam Street, Phi 
os. an Street, asee hi 
Works— Newark, Delawar: ams sia 
New York Office—Lincoln Byiiding, Union Rqnare, 
Musical Quality of tone, Workmanship anaue 
Lowest ein consistent with fase work, 
torrespondence solicited, 


BANNens, Ec FOR SUNDAY- “SCHOOLS, 


on ormerine. Ire 
©. A, Mande Pe. to. 
















nd for illus. price-list, 
138 N. 3d . Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and e {i other 
SISOO 5 B nos. -.» Baltimore, 
for illustrated catalogue CPD. 
we LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 


WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUAN ERA, 


ENE a 
mo se south 24 St... Philadelphia, Pa. 


The best for ch rches, sto: 
PANELED residences. end for nares, oF 


METAL Give measures for an estimate, , 
Pt. S&S. NORTHROP, 
‘PAYS== 18 Rose Street, New York. 
for Pubiic Exhibition 


PAYS= Sse 


and Home 
_ MCALLISTER, Mi. Optician, 49 Samsa 


McSHANE BELL L FOUNDRY, 
ad te BELLS 


quality qe 
fon se rei BELLS. 


Price and terms free. Name earn omcecnsell 


rail ipvostments. 
Stereepticons and Views of 


a 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YoU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address th 
pany, giving your age. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Cco., 


ses and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 


ARREN LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne 
and makes ft ne money in Nebraska for persona 
es it gt them 6 For. 

write 


oe ao 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Py SUNDAY anor ~l . TIMES titner id'or new wabecr weekly 
raves, for 





podey shee 





one year, . $1,50 

aad f hen years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

10 M RS, Missionaries, and Theo’ Stu- 
| MISTERS, OF 0400 for five years, Pall payment 


rig 4 school or rt Sod set of teachers, r of oaeione, 
a 0 
will su plied i wi 


sired, at followi venty aly oe - passa! seal 
por of obpies \~~ 4 then one) mailed 


For five or more copies in a package to 

80 conte cas ch. ore coplen ina package tone adds, 
SS Scien sheen names can be walle o 
printed on the separate 


agers fora clu 
to indtvitesl iy aces at 
nckage 1 cue address, a ts each, W 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
— in where a portion of the teachers of a 
a ise thelr mafl mareee patra 


ono rs nw one 
Sihers n the same 
tue papers will be sent acco 


ag This a mania to 

kage clubs, at oe ay wey to the extent that 

lores elnhs mae | be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desir 





ina 
4 80 de 


FREE COPIES. One free , additional, will be 
allowed for ft ten copies ‘tor’ inaclub of either 
character, The free copies ee age cians lubs _—— 
well be sent separately, but will be 

ns may be made at any time to a club—such 
subeaription® to oxp eS 
with the club as womaly , and the rate to 
“howe Loy, tomate share open du ou set club hex 
8 
ear, subscril my dads 5 for such a ength 





ime as the pap 
CHANGE. OF pois Subscribers to. whom the 


paper is mailed, have the sar at yd raie oof @ 50 or 
A Mapes A address changed eS CA; 
hy eth rae yo pan Oa have i hi a 
Hor Apr any such ma ave his r 
ged trom the tee tan Lage te an individual adbren, 
er paving the difference in the price of the 
two peaenee o ~ veh heey or may order an extra 
cone Of the paper seut to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
the direction 4 & pa 
iv the p post- 
office to which they wish it sent, bat one to 
leh msent, All addresses coh include 


h 
Ifach ption is renewed by ey od + 
son than the: one br sent the previews su n, 


ich person oF A. the att isher iby 
the cfnhb he subse: chee +r tekes thy the place o nd one 
rmed last year 





Wy 4 Oy be sent to any subscriber heyond 


paper : 
the unless by special request. The - 
I bg i tinned at 
pers fora can w will Invatiab! discontin at the 


m of the sn 
be made early. 
= h copies of any one tseue © of the 


able all the teachers of a school to exam 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to 
countries embraced in the Univérsal bs ay 
the following rates, which include 


ar, 
more copies, . tilings: 
1 mabiaters and tpibsionaries, eh ee 
rb n'eay o 


it, wit be 


of the 
nion at 


i 
ete. te atest es for me 


ust be orde red at one thm me, 
age ~ gh) ae welsnownr may be profe yal 
ress, W 
ease 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 er Row, 1.0 ndon, C,, will rece receive ve yearly 
yearly 80 ions at the abo e 
oe to a athed direct from Philadelphia te to the 
bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P, Pa Box li 1550. 
Rouen, Rec. 
CHAPPED 
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PREVENTED BY 
Citic ura 
* + Soap é- 


Teese SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
scaly,and reddened skin and han 

are speedily overcome by that most exquisite 

Skin beautifiers, the Curicura MEDICATED TOILET? 


It stimulates the sebaceous ——— to pour out the 
sebum or ays matter designed to lubricate =| skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus 
vents blackheads, pimnles, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected ; py any other soap. 

For preservin Fi fresbening, and and ‘beautityin the 
complexion and skin, that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hai = 880 much de- 
joan t a2. is incomparably superior to all other Skin 

a 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
> DRv@ AND CHEMICAL CorPoRATION, Bos- 
ton, Maas, ‘ 

_ Sa Send for “‘ How to R-autify the Skin.” 


BABY’ S Sid Sy Comebe Steoscaren oan 











GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. — 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


“ By athoroug h snowte ofthe natural laws which 
vern the operations of d ae tion, and 
bre careful <paticnion of t of well- 
has sproV o- yeahs 


Cocoa, 
pert witha delicately flavored errors we may 
save us many heavy re’ bills, I by the jad 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 


may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency Ye disesan. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ee A to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ——- well fortified with pure 
pmo gg ede eit oe ith Solline water See milk. 
. yw te the 
on ates ns, by Grocers, apse =f 


cimsopathie em Rneland 


JAM EPPS & oo. Homeo: 





INSTANTANEOUS ( CHOCOLATE. 
STEP 


np in 1B 
tie ‘an on 
inventors and only man 





MEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
ufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa 





Regular feature 
of every “wash day”»are 
clothes torn, twisted and rub- 
bed out of shape; and anaching 
back. You can’t have any of 
these if you use-Pearline. It 
cleans the house or hands, as 
well as it washes clothes, It 
injures nothing except dirt. 
Your heart will be heavy 'till 
1s get it; your labor will be 


ight when you have it. 











B ous grocers will vel you = this 
eware + oan TES iscome ss 
Pearline is never pedified sends 


you someting njpigee of Healing de the bowaet 
“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


1: 
ot See WAS RLU hawe penn Silty weped : 


= reed by thousands of 
D.8. WiL 







Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. « 


Van Hourews Cocos 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. 


Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. me ‘ 











Of Pure Cod Liver Oli and 


Of Lime and a , 











pg 8 Da REL ps GS RRR Sega aye ae 
UPTURE. * SEELEY’S Hard Rubber 
Trusses cure Rupture in all cura- 
“Mechanteal Treatment 


Our“ Rupture, 
and rice boyy a 50- book, mailed ora 7 ication. 
B.SERLEY 4 CO.. PHILADE PHIA 


R, he ek 

















t Pron, 283 Nb Ask him for it | 
Prop., 233 N. 2d 8t., Phile., Pa, | 


pa 


ie idea 
: Ay 
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A. H. PELO T & CO., New York. 
addfess a 
MAIL FREE. e¥.cth 
WE | RUBIFOAKM 
liciously flavored 


ow Horr & CO., Lowell, Mass. . 
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Endersement by men and women Of ‘the character and 
standing of those who reggmmend ALLcock’s Porous PLasTERS 
is unquestionable proof of merit. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 


“40 ORANGE 
Brooktyyn, N. Y., belsoery ‘M1, 1890. 
“T have used Aricock’s Porous PLasters for 
some years for myself and family, and, as far as able, 
for the many sufferers who come to us for assistance, 
and have found them a genuine relief for most of the 
aches and Fg thn | esh is heir to. I have used 
ALLoock’s Pokovs PLasters fer all kinds of lame- 
ness and acute pain, and, by frequent experiments, 
find thatd¢hey can control many cases net noticed in 
your circulars. 
“The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
gen in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 
nm used to recommend any other, itis without my 
authority of sanction.” 


The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse writes: 


“ BEprorp PLAc®, RussELL fepeae, 
LONDON, mber 10, 1888, 

“T think It only right that I should tell you of how 
much use I find ALLcocr’s PLasTERS in my 
family and amongst those to whom I have recom- 
—_ ed them. RS ei them a very breastplate against 
co. 


Russell Sage, the well-known finan- 
cier, writes : 
; “506 FIrTH AVEN 


New Yorx Ciry, December 20, 1890. 
“For the last twenty years I have been using 
ALLcock’s Porous PLasters. They have repeatedly 
cured me of rheumatic pains and pains in my side and 
back. Whenever ] have a cold, one on my: and 
one on my back speedily relieves me. 
“ My family are never without them.” 


Henry A Mott, Jr., Ph.D. F.CS., 
late Government chemist, certifies : 


“ My Investigation ef ALLoocR’s Porous PLASTERS 
shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients 
not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior 
to, and more efficient than, any other plaster.” 


Marion Hafland, on page 103 of her 
popular, work, “Common Sense for 
Maid, Wife, and Mother,” says : 


“ Forthe aching back, “ALLCocK’s Porous PLasTgR 
is es ———- couaiorter, combining the sensation of 
the sustai of @ strong, warm hand with 
certain eee a ok developed in the wearing. It 
should be kept Ca Bt the seat of the uneasiness for 
ich days,—in ‘obstinate cases, for perhaps a fort- 


W.J. Arkell, publisher of Judge and 
Frank Leslie's ’ Vilustrated Newspaper, 


writes : 
“Jupex BuILDINe, 
, Cor. Fiera Ave. and 81xTEENTHE ‘mons 
New York, January 14, 1891 

“ About three weeks since, while suffering from a 

prt cold which had settled on my chest, I applied 
n ALLCOCK’s PoROoUs PLasTER, and in a short time 
Obtained relief. 

“In m a nk these plasters should be In every 
household: in case of coughs, colds, sprains, 
bruises or pains ofany kind. I know that in my case 
the results have beep entirely satisfactory and bene- 











“A CONDENSED FOOD 





2 ——————— I 


BOVININE 





An orBOVININE 


WHILE DIETING IN 
SEVERE CASES OF 
is indispensable in all cases of typhoid fever, especially 
during convalescence. The active principles of Beef] yut upon it; if then you, his teacher, feel 
concentrated contained in BOVIMINE acts as a simple and effective 
nourishment, and is retained by the most irritable stomach, and will sustain 


PATIENT'S. STRENGT 
BOVININE 


life when all other nutrients fail. 


TAKEN EVERY, HOUR IN 
MILK WILL SUSTAIN THE 


TYPHOID FEVER, 


WORTH REPEATING. - 


SUPREMACY OF LOVE. 
(By Thomas C. Upham.) 


i 4 to thyself celestial wings; 

where thou pleasest, might e; 
In thee are Were Second Mer ays via 
Thou art the true, the eoavenly Dove. 


If there are hidden depths below, 

If héights and pinnacles in heaven, 
The heavenly heights ’tis thine to know, 
To thee the lowest depths are given. 


If lines could bound thee, life would die ; 

If bars could hold thee, heaven would cease; : 
For heaven doth live by Love's su ply, 

And life goes out with Love’s valeone. 


Go where thou pleasest, heavenly Dove ! 
And angels, from their thrones of light, 
In Te below and heights above 

hall guard, but never bound, thy flight. 





. THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
SUFFERING. 


(Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., in The Independent. ] 


The blessed Lord suffered for us, and 
yet he did not suffer in any manner apart 
from us. He suffered as one of us; he 
suffered in us. Not “for all their afflic- 
tion” he was afflicted, but “in all their 
affliction” he was afflicted. It may bea 
difficult thing to state, but certainly we 
know it is not an unusual thing to experi- 
ence. The mother experiences it when 
her child suffers, Love so identifies her 
with her child that what the child suffers 
she suffers, She suffers in the child—not 
for it; not with itsimply, but in it. Only 
one load, but two at work trying to carry 
it; only one pain, but two at work trying 
to bear it, 

_ There isa good deal in the substitu- 
tional theory of the: Atonement—that 
theory, I mean, that makes Christ’s suffer- 
ing take the place of our suffering—that, 
unless most carefully treated, can easily 
seem to us artificial, mercantile, and to 
smack of the counting-house. “ Christ 
settled our account, Suffered enough so 
that we have no need to suffer.” That is 
simple;—trauspatent as ‘your monthly 
balance-sheet is transparent; but it is 
arithmetic, not redemption. To be sure, 


in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah ; but 
in that chapter there is a ood deal be- 
sides balance-sheet. Our Redeemer is 
exhibited there as being one of them that 
are being redeemed. Not that he needed 
redemption himself, but that he so felt 
himself to be one with those who did, that 
the burden of their need he felt as his 
burden, 

Now that is the pith of redemption, and 
it is always redemptive. Whether it be a 
matter of| mental or moral enfranchise- 
ment, emancipation of every kind is 
wrought only by the man who feels—as 
though it were fastened upon himself— 
the fetter that he is trying to break, 
Chains are broken from the inside, not 
from tho outside. We can become like 
God because God became one of us. 
Whatever may be our idea of Incarnation, 
the only way by which we can become a 
saving Influence to others is the way in 


ae influence to us—by being made one 
of ‘ua, 

This holds along every line of effort for 
human betterment. Merely for the sake 
of preliftinary illustration, I want to say 
that this is the secret of the art of teach- 
ing; not Sunday-school teaching simply, 
but any kind of teaching, We are sur- 
prised often that very learned people make 
very poor teachers, Here is the reason 
ofit. Teaching is not the art of telling 
what you know; that is an exceedingly 
small part of it. "Itis all of that, but along 
with that the far more /difficult art of 
experiencing—not knowing, but ex 
encing—the limitations of the mind that 
you are trying to teach. It is being 
teacher and pupil both at once. No sal- 
vation anywhere without duality. You 
must be yourself and be he. If you say 
\that that is poetry, I reply that it is as 
solid prose as evér was built. You must 
be yourself and be he. You must feel 


tions. If, when his mind falters,and his 
mental machinery creaks at the strain you 


like saying to him, “ You little fool, # you 
ought to be scourged out of the school- 
room with a raw-hide. Pedagogics is, 








first of all, the science of translating your- 


we have something that is much like that ~ 


which the Gospel tells us God became a ~ 








yourself gece? by his mental limita-. 
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self as a teacher into pupil’s exact 
environment, ry vob at his 
exact e of development, so t you 
will be able to think with his mind, and 
so be able to experience in the 
embarrassments under which his strug- 
gling little brain labors, and be able to 
view your own tuitional approaches to 
him through his eyes, 

That is the art of teaching. It is ex- 
perience of the truth, coupled with ex- 
perience of the pupil that is trying to get 
at the truth. I have in mind now a little 
fellow who, at the age of eight, was re- 
garded by the rest of us boys as being only 
about a quarter witted. It was the result 
of some infantile disease. His father, 
whose name is known almost everywhere 
in our country as one of the foremost 
amoag educators, took personal charge of 
his dear boy’s education. We despised 
the boy and pitied his father. If.the little 
féllow had been sent to a common school, 
he would probably have been in the mad- 
house before now. As it was, he ended 
by going to Oxford and carrying off a 

rizé, That great strapping father, six 

eet high, got clear over on to the inside 

of the poor, pinched possibility of a boy, 
and incarnation saved the’ little chap. 
That was his genius as a teacher, that he 
could, in the same instance, be a great, 
wise, gifted man and a puny, feeble- 
minded child. He was so great that he 
could get into a small place without feel- 
ing cramped by it. You must remember, 
though, that he was the boy’s father. Love 
had something to do with it; a good deal 
to do with it. No one can feel another's 
condition as his own condition unless love 
is enlisted. You can imagine another’s: 
condition, you can cipher out another's 
condition by a process that has no heart 
in it, but you cannot feel another’s condi- 
tion except as you love that other. So 
that our little incarnations, just as God’s 
great Incarnation, begin with a “so loved 
the world.” ... 

Itis in this way, then, that people must be 
saved and lifted. Thereis a good deal said 
about saving the masses. We hear about a 
gospel for the masses, and churches for the 
masses, That word “masses” is dreadfully 
unfortunate. There is nothing personal 
about a crowd. Christalways tried to get 
away from crowds, I do not-believe we 
are going to solve the problem of city and 
country evangelization until. we get over 
lumping people. When, at this season of 
the year, you look up into the sky of an 
evening, you discern a nebulous belt’ of 
light, an indis¢timinate maas of star, lying 
up and down the sky like avast white 
cosmic rainbow. Now, telescopes, as they 
are directed to that great nebulw, are 
showing themselves competent to crumble 
up. that mass of stellar uncertainty into 
myriads of little, diamond-like, stellar in- 
dividualities, and as, year by year, the 
penetrating powers of telescopes are in- 
creased, this crumbling, individualizing 

rocess goes steadily on, so that now we 
ag any longer think of the Milky 
Way as a mass of star stuff, but.as a host 
of brilliant worlds, each as distinct from 
therest, and as complete in itself, as ourown 
great sun, which is indeed thought to be 
one single, flaming member of that superb 
host. rd 

Now, what lenses of enhanced power do 
for the human eye, in the way of splitting 
up a world of filmy splendor into keen- 
edged points of individual light and luster, 
the same thing love does for human di 
cernment when exercised upon the mass 
of humanity by which, in a great city, we 
are environed. It crumbles the mass up 
into glittering individualities, each a little, 
distinct, personal worldallin himself. We 
need to have love enough to stop talki 
about masses, and planning how to reac 
the masses, and how to church the masses 
There is nothing about masses in the Gos- 
tog “ Masses” is not a word that stands 

or any gospel idea. When the sun melts 
the snow in the spring, it tackles each 
little snow crystal by itself. Each sun- 
beam picks out its own crystal, and turns 


it into a tear, and so is able to do a great, 


deal in its little way, and saves itself the 
embarrassment and weariness of thinking 
how many flakes there are .that it can 
never reach ; and thesnow goesoff. How 
much bettemthat is'than it would be for 
the sunbeams to spend all their time hold- 
ing conventions in order to devise means 
for melting the massesofsnow! The next 
thing, therefore, for youand me to do, is 
to go into the snow-bank, if we have not 
already done so, and pick out our particu- 
lar, snow crystal, and commence melting 
it. No kind of convention work, no sort 


matter how long we discuss the question 
in the pulpit, no matter what elaborate 
articles we perpetrate upon it in the news- 
papers; when we get h discussing 
and perpetrating, the work still remains 
to be done, and done in that way. 


200,000 


Betey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. ° 

An enormous number! WNo other 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
Organ has had such a sale. 4 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give bs an | 
illustration of the number 200,060 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen iliustration. 


“ 200,000 pennies in a. straight 
fine, touching each other, would 
reach from Boston to New York.” 




















) 
} 
This is a good illustration. Perhaps | 
you can do better. Will you not try? | 





Broad New York, 
Branch ) 38 North sth bureet, Philadel 
Offices: .and Jackson » Chicago. : 
16 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Rarietta end Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga, 
An interesting Book of, Facts . 
taining 24 pages with 46‘llus ) 
entitled, He 


ow Large is 200,000 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 
address. 


4 





Great installment offer. Send for 
ed free 


CO RN | SH toany address by. « 
ORGANS “Sse... 


CHURCH | Descuietive Crecutans 


ORCANS ON APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


See roe ck nares 
sve PAM See Fides bead Ei 


: R_A TOMATO. 
$50 offered. e enereting shows one plant 
- jorence 


wn by 0. R. 
ass. nigut in 411 t & 
complete y 














The quality ig ex- 
cellent; after you once test it you 
‘ow no others, Two plants 
if well cared for will produce all 
Tomatoes one family can use. 
If stafted pened) hens Tipens from 
duly 4th until: frost. ie To- 
matoes have grown £ inches in 
diameter and weight negrly 3 Ibs. 
and as hard ati through as ‘a hard 
boiled egg, with only a few seeds 
ina Tomato, entirely freefrom 
rot. This -mammoth can 


yet 
to t a tomato weighing 3 . 
will h to any 


person produ . t some, 
you may get the 3 Ib. Tomato — 
grow raph y and are very orna- 
mental for orlawn, 

SURE HEAD CABBAGE 
1s all head and suré to head, very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in 


texture, excellent in quality and a 
ve 


Eat ShOWEALL TURNIP 
PAF AT RY 


¥ 
pt 
5 head of yourneighbors, 
Px PHOTOCRAPH.-4@4 _ {91 will send @ packet each of 
Prize Tomato, aren Sermo 

with my catalogue of bargains, for only 25 cents. 
very person sending silver for above colléction 
addresses of 3 persons who buy will receive 
free a packet Silver Ball Lettuce, finest variety ever 
and a fifty cent certificate for seeds, your choice 


ety oy 
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a WOVEN WIRE FENCING. | 





of committee work, is going to do it. No 


Steel Wire, Galvanized. Sold | 
ers. id. 


VEN WIRE FENCE CO., 





% 


Prices reduced, : 
MULLEN hatcher, d Ge. for 
Chicago, Ils. | qubeatars tres. ey MRT Ais. QUINCY, Ike 





IF YOU WANT A PIANO 


Write us. We will SEND our 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE FREE, 


giving valuable information. We 
make it easy to deal with us 
WHEREVER YOU LIVE. Our prices 
are MOST REASONABLE for 
strictly FIRST-CLASS PIANOS. WE 


SELL ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


» We take OLD PIANOS in Exchange, 
JEVEN THOUCH YOU LIVE TWO 
THOUSAND MILES AWAY. We guar- 
antee satisfaction, or Piano to be 
a returned to us AT OUR EXPENSE for 
RAILWAY FREICHTS BOTH WAYS, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO, ,s3e73iiss 





Ae 


a 





, Ber the nmeame 

Purchasers are entitled to send ina name for 
names can be sent in any time before 
ees committee of 


eal LAND s, 
- NEW YORK 


OSC § that will Grow and Bloom. 


Faiaitt 

























We send Roses that will grow and bloom, we have the Anowe 
how of growing them, keeping them, shipping them-—acres of 
mEeNe | class. If you really like Roses you are d to come to us 
in the end, ‘OUR NEW GUIDE, 124 pages, illustrated, 
complete ; the best book of its kind, FREE to allinterested— 
we send Roses, Hardy Plants, Summer Bulbs, Tested 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds by mail -paid to all 
post-offices, and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD COQ, 
WEST GROVE, PENNA, Ds 


REER’S SEEDS, 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites. 
They are THE BEST at THE LOWEST PRICES. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1891 poocac€ “Xtrsaeea’ edition ireee 
HENRY A DREER, 


Abridged edition 
714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














i i 
3 ra 
; , Oo eo 
 ammatave of EXPANDED METAL. | 


ustrated Catalogue. ENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 
aon ee keep it, ape as 36 CE 116 Water St.7 Pittsburgh, Pa, - 





NUT TREES. scpcripae | wif 
eae =| Has your wife 
py 
wa. pamslie baree Row sees 
IMPROVED 
EXCELSIOR 

imple, Perfect and Self-} 


a. 
to hatchs 
Gearnntecd’ 


yet seen those new steel cosine 
utengils, which are rightly no 

7 If nc you are miss- 
ing one of the best household inven- 
tions. Ask your dealer or send for 
illustrated circular. 


INCUBATOR THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, 0, 
at col Recwee- 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 








e7y other 























































































































































“DO NOTHING HASTILY 
but catching fleas.” 


In spite of this advice, quick work cnn be Gone 
well if you use 


SAPOLIO. 
solid cake of Scouring Soap. 


aoe eras pare a 
a 0 
; well. Such 












e, 
Ma Pde Peae” 
+ Suey eet 
925 Broad , New York; 
“ne, 


State Ch 
Rheem 
¥v nm 
251 hace 6t, 8t,, Cincinnati, O 
aarsend for price-list. | 


USE 





~ RT's COTTON. 

A “sen Old tiabilsved and Reliable. 
ag , Warrai nred' 200 y: ards. 

* 7 » 


by all Lead'ng Dry Goods and Notions Jobbers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and ‘Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


*, Cor, Eleventh St., New York. 
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for themselves and growing children. 














“O'NEILL, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICE. 
CATALOGUE. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons that the 
Spring Edition of our Mustrated Catalogue, illustrating 
and describing our many departments, will be ready about 
April. Sent free of charge upon application. Send in your 
name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th and 2st STREET, 
"NEW YORK. 
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Hints on Child -T raining. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. ’ 








. This work is the ripest result of the-lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school.. Every precept in its pages has beén 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by: actual | 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones, 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘ This book is not the work of 
a theorist,. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience, They ave marked: throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life,” There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in. this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew, Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
fiot to crush the child’s will, but-to train it. He reqpecty the individusiity of 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of chi is as 
important as more positive means. The spirit of the book is 
beautiful and helpful. It is really a volume for t eeaninene 
teachers. Those who have not had ¢ ence, with , as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 744.5% inches, beautifully 
bound in ¢loth and gold. Price, $1.00, For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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prices. Bigterms ion + ——¥ 
Apply for terms to 

WESTERN CORSET CO., 
St. Leuis, Me. 

















Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
“bo NOT STAMMER. ” 
« ME. P, Cuasly, Law School: St. Lauis, Mo.. writes: 
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A great many of the readers of The 
— |Suyday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 

for reference, The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
ped = have given such good satisfac- 
Fy ong can be placed in the 
oder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
om a flexible-sewed book. 
ith''the expectation that, in many 


euler the Biuder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 
Tre STyYues. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


edaitfonal, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


centseach. If mailed, 15 
conts each afditioual 


' Cloth and fuller’s board: flexible, An 
excellent Binder, akhough very plain. 


~~ omy 50 cesta, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or ben apa “40 cepts each, and, if mailed, 
0 cents each ad aittoual 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be sonewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
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